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UOV A>(I» LIONESS 

A Talk with the Lion 

“ "f* WAS not alwaj’S here, my dears ” 

I These ^rords, epokea in a deep rojce, made Tom and Lucy 
start Tom was only ten and Lucy eight, so no one will be surprised 
that they %^crc a httle frightened rccding-timo was o^er and they 
had a hon all to themselves Ho had been dozing when they first 
came near, but the children looked at him now and saw that he was 
wide awaka The words must have been spoken by him, and though 
Tom and Lucy knew that Uons never speak — all children know that — 
they BtiU -aaitcd eagerly 

“Not always here, my dears,*’ repeated the voice This time 
there could bo no imstake It iros tbo lion. 

Tom and Luej were really under the charge of their uncle, a 
middle-aged gentleman who had travelled a great deal Ho had left 
tlio children alone for a few minutes , he had seen so many hons in 
his time that ho thought ho would not stop So he had Bottled down 
just outside the hon Louse for a doze 

“Don’t be frightened, roy dears,” the lion growled. “ I should 
like to haac a talk wath you I haao been silent a very long time, 
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“ ITE BAD BEEN DOZZNO WD*V THKT TOtST CAUE ^■EA1^ ” 


and people tlilnlt I cannot speak. I can't bear to be silent any longer.” 
After a short pause he added : “ Some of the others have lived here 
all their lives. Take the hip-hip«hip ■” 

“ Hurrah ! ” suggested Lucy. 

” No, no, no ! ” said the lion impatiently. “ I mean thatcrumpled 
creature who sleeps in a pond and eats grass, ugh ! ” 

“ The hippopotamus ? ” said Tom. 

That’s the name,” continued the lion. “ Well, she was bom 
here ; she has never seen the world as I have, Fancy, she has never 
left Regent’s Park ! But as for me, I have seen the .world — ^nct 
always liero ' ” He wagged his head proudly. • 

“ Tell us about yourself, hon deaf,” said Lucy eagerly, “ \shat 
you are and what you eat, and whether you are really brave, 
and ” 

‘‘ Stop!” ans^Ncred the lion, “ no ono should ask so many questions 
at once. It isn’t manners.” 

“ I heg your pardon,” said Lucy, “ hut do tell us what j'ou are.” 

” You know some relatives of mine,” began the lion. 

” Do you mean our lovely Newfoundland ? ” Lucy began. 

No,” groulcd the lion angrily, ** I mean the cats. Have you 
ono at homo T ” 
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“ Yes,” said Tom, but Lucy knows more about it than 1 do^ 
I bate cats,” 

** Then,” cried tbe lion, ** you must bate me, for pussy is a 
relative of mine. In fact, you should think of mo as a very big 
cat.” 

“ How funny ! ” said Tom. “ Fancy seeing a big cat like you 
in the street I ” 

The lion took no notice, but went on — 

” I was bom in Africa. Wo live there chiefly nowadays. My 
people liked best to live on a sandy plain where they could find low 
bushes and sometimea rocks, or reeds by the banks of streams. You 
can easily guess why we liked those things.” 

” Because it was so hot,” said Lucy. 

” Pooh ! ” growled the Hon. “ Did your cat ever catch a bird in 
your garden ? ” 

‘‘Yesj often,” said Lucy sadly. 

** Did he start running at it from the end of the lawn ? ” asked 
the lion. 

“ I see,” replied Tom, “ you wanted to crouch down in order to 
capture something.” 

Lucy shivered and turned pale. 

“ Well,” resumed the hon, “ we were hungry, just like boys and 
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A talk: with the lion 

girls, and we had to get food — antelopes, or zebras, or some other 
creatures.” 

“ Were you never afraid ? ” said Tom. “ Some people say that 
you are only brave in hooka about you.” 

“ Cruel ! cruel ! ” growled the lion, “ we were never afraid till 
the two-footed creature with the white face came. Of course we 
never attacked the elephant or the rhinoceros ; but most animals 
except man we never feared. Man proved too strong for us. It was 
all the fire which he brought. We are becoming fewer and fewer, 
and when your hairs are white there may be no more lions in my 
own land. It is all the fire ! ** 

“What a lovely mane you have!” said Lucy. 

** Yes, and my wife is jealous of it ; she hasn’t one, you see. 
Where I used to live in Africa it often gets very cold at night and I 
was glad of my mane, as it kept me warm.” 

“ Pm* glad I’m not a lioness,” said Lucy. “ I wear furs and a 
mufi when it’s cold, and Tom can’t. Yes, it is nice to be a girl— for 
some things.” 

My imcle,*' said Tom, anxious to change the subject, has seen 
ever so many lions.” 

“ Was that your uncle,” asked the lion, “ who passed by with 
you 1 I thought I knew his face.” 

” Did you ever see him 7 ” cried the children eagerly. 

** See him ! ” said the lion, “ I should think we did.” 

“ Do tell U8,” they xirged. 

“ It was night-time,” be began; “ you go out by day to do your 
shopping. We always go out at night, and we roar, sometimes together. 
It was a clear frosty night, and we saw in an open space somethin^^ 
moving. We crept near and nearer 

“ Like pussy ? ” asked Lucy. 

“ Yes, just like pussy,” replied the lion, ” till we came very near. 
There were some elirubs, and wo were hidden behind them. I remem- 
ber that wo were very hungry. One of those men was your uncle.” 

Lucy trembled, because she loved her uncle ; only after a moment 
she thought that the hon could not have eaten him. 

“ Wo vero very near,” the lion vent on, “ and wo saw him have 
his supjier, and one by one the others lay down to sleep with their 
blankets round them. Your uncle was the last, because ho made 
all the otUcre comfortable. I ought to have said that there was a 
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blazing fire , and the hght fdl on your uncle’s face and he seemed a 
brave man ” 

“ So he IS,” said Lucy proudly 

But we were very hungry, and if it had not been for the fire ” 

“ I am glad,” cried Lucy, “ there was a fire ” 

” We simply could not stund fire,” the hon addeL ” However, 
your uncle wound up his watch, and then he looked at some pictures 
of his children.” 
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A TALK WITH THE LION 

Loo ? Suppose 0 liavo a look at Mistress Leo. You ses she lias 
•no mano ” 

But the cluldron ■svero thinking of all they had hcaid, 

“ Oh, uncle,” Tom said, that hon has bocti telling us such tilings 
Ho says ho kno'ws you ” 

“ Does ho ' ” said the uncle, “ tlio scamp • I suppose ho told you 
he had seen me m Africa, eh ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Tom, “ ho did, and ho spared your life, undo ; 
one night by the camp-fire you wound up your natch, and 
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A TALIv wmn THE LION 

Leo ? Suppose we have a look at Iklistress Leo. You see she has 
uo mane.” 

But the cluldren were tlimking of all they had heard. 

“ Oh, uncle,” Tom said, “ that hon has been teUing us such things. 
He says he Imows you ” 

“ Hoes he • ” said the uncle, ** the scamp • I suppose he told you 
he had seen me m Africa, eh t ” 

“ Yes,” repUed Tom, “ ho did, and ho spared your life, imcle ; 
one night by the camp-fire you wound up your watch, and ” 
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A CHAT \VITIT THE HIPPO 


At first they had nothing but disappointment. Tlio lion looked 
ns if ho had never seen them before. Tho uncle chuckled. “ I sup- 
pose,” he said, “ it is not n talking day, and besides, I am hero. \Vlion 
wo como to tho hippo — if she’s out of her tub. I’ll promise to take 
a stroll and leave you. Perhaps her Mightiness will speak.” 

To tho hippo they came. Sure enough, she tvas out of her pond. 

” I suppose,” said Tom sadly, ** hippos can’t speak.” 

** Why? ” said a lazy deep voice, a littlo like a grunt. 

Tom and Lucy A\crc startlctl, but tho^’ had i>rcscuco of mind to 
reply : 

” We never heard of you speaking.” 

^** People don’t know much about me,” she draw led. ” Take my 
name. It means river-horse. But I am not a horse. IIow many 
iocs have I got t ” • » 

” Pour,” said the children. 

” Has a horse got four toes ? ” asked tho hippo triumphantly. 

Ho paused, and then said uith a polite grunt — 

” You Imow some relatives of mine.” 

That is cvactly what the hon sitd,” remarked Tom. 

“ Well,” resunu^ tho hippo. “ What of that ? Nobody can 
choose his relatives. hUno is the pig.” 
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A Ghat with the Hippo 

A FEW days, after their talk with the lion, when brealcfast was 
over, Tom was trying to teach Lucy to play cricket. He 
thought it best — ^boys always do — to teach by example ; Lucy bowled, 
he batted, and the dog fielded. It was rather slow, and Lucy was 
very glad when their uncle appeared. Tom shouted— • 

“ Hip-hip-liip-popotamus ' ” 

“ Just 60,” said uncle, “you had such a good time with that lion 
— wicked rascal ! — that I thought we ought to have a run along to 
the Zoo. I have some business near ; would you care to come ? ” 
Before the words were out of his lips the children had scampered 
away, and in five minutes they were ready. 

“ You see,” repeated the uncle, “ you are evidently such favourites 
that it is a pity you shouldn’t have another chat. The animals never 
speak to hardened old uncles. They will never speak to you when 
you grow up ; mind you make tho most of the present.” 

In half an hour they had- passed through the tum-stUes, bought 
some buns, and were in tho midst ofl-liat fairy-land which all chUdren 
love, whether they are young or old. 


A CTIAT WITH THi: HIPPO 


“ I W ftS 
going to 
sny,” ro- 
p 0 a t c (1 
Tom,“tlmt 
you have n 
very big 
nioutli ” 
"Jlavon’t 
I?” fiaid 
tlio hippo 
with prulo. 
“ I don’t 
flupp O fi 0 
you Imvo 
Boon a big- 
gor moiitli 
Look at tny 
tooth.’* 
Sho allowed 
her tooth 
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“ Soinotimcfl I look very fierce and protond to frighton tlio ^ 
keeper Jhit lio doesn’t mind, wo are very good fuonds I thInJi 
T iiavo a very good mouth , but of courso you know ■uliut I cat ? ” 

“ The lion told us,” Tom answored 


“ Oh, did ho ? ” tlio hippo said coldly ” Ho is only n little 
fellow, but he IS very proud Ho needs all kinds of mint to k(op his 
little body going, but look at mo " 

They looked 

” Would you behove,” said the hippo, ** that T don’t touch mr at ? ” 
" Do you feed,” they naked, ” only on grawi and tlint sort of 
thing ? ” 

“ My fathers,” slio began to explain, ** used to liavo tlielr meals 
nt night They crept out of tho river and nto all the grafts near. J{ 
I lived near to you, I could save you tlio trouble of cutting tho grass ” 
Sho inuHcd for a^ minute and seemed very thoitf'hUul, at least 
for a liippo * - 

” Hut you have told us,” Liioy said, ” all about your people • 
what about jourucIfT Tho lion said you voro born hero” 
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“ The pig ! '' exclaimed Lucy, '* are 30U really a big pig ? Toro 
isn’t allowed to call me that ” 

“ Yes,” replied the hippo, “ but a very, very big one with a long 
family history Would you like to hear about my people ? ” 

“ Rather,” said Tom 

“Inland, where it la very hot,” she began, “a long, long way 
from here they live They always like rivers ” 

“ So you are a nver-something or other,” said Tom 
“ Yes, a river-pig,” explained the hippo, “ we can stay under the 
water without commg up to the top for a quarter of an hour. If 3^ou 
had a boat and were rowing out from shore I might be underneath, 
and then I could lift you up , what would you thmk about that ? ” 

“ But \s hen you want 
to breathe,” asked Tom, 
“ does your bead come up 
altogether ? ” 

“ Look,” said the 
hippo, and she plunged into 
the pond, all except her 
eyes and nostrils Tom 
and Lucy saw at once that 
these were on a level, so 
that she could see and 
breathe with only her eyes 
and nostrils out of the 
water 

“ You see,” evpiamed 
the hippo, “ it vould no\cr 
do for a big thing hke me 
to let my enemies see much 
of me, or else some one like 
that uncle of yours might 
)iurt mo people lo\c(l 

the great trees bj the ri\ er- 
Bido ” 




A CHAT WITH THE HIPPO 



Long before man bved on tho earth great monsters stalked about 
All IS changed non’, and very few of these great creatures are left, 
but the hippo and the rhmo and the elephant all seem to tell tales of 
those very ancient times ** 

“ Well,” said Luej, as they uent home, “ I shall alirays hke the 
hippo after this ” 
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** So I was,” said the hippo, mth a grunt which was meant for 
a Bigh ‘‘ It 18 my trouble I am very well treated, but I want some- 
times to see the trees and the nver and ” 

Here she became silent and moved away sadly Strange thoughts 
had come to her Tom and Lucy were watching her so eagerly that 
they did not see them uncle, who had come back for them 
“ Well,” he said, “ did she know me and spare my hfo ? ” 
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“ No,” cried Tom “ Oh, uncle, she feels it very much that she can’t 
go to Africa ” 

” Does she, though,” he answered, ” so she Ins been tal!s.mg to 
you Lucky children • ” 

“ Yes," replied Lucy, who was still rather sad, ” I am so sorrj 
for her, she is very nice , hut sho isnt really prottj, is she, undo ? ” 
” Not cxactlj,” ho ansnered, ** but sho looks bettor by tho ri\cr- 
bank. Sho fits m there I am myself rather fond of these big clumsy 
monRlcrs." , 

” Why T " asked Tom 

ItocauBo," bo saul, “they cany ns hack to old times. 
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Some Favourite Dogs 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND 

H ere U a splendid animal who has done many a brave deed. He 
can swim weU, and, without being asked, he will plunge mto 
water to rescue clnldren and others from dro^ng. At Finchley, 
in the North of London, is a monument erected to a dog. He had 
three children, and, although tired and panting, he went in 
" atn to fetch the last one. Before he could reach the little girl he 
..nl. thus irivine up his own life for others. 

^Tliese S>ss were first found on tho island of Newfoundland ; that 
i, how they get their name. They love to be useful You can often 
» a don a basket or a walking stick in his mouth. In his 

Zn country ^cTvfoundland dog will draw a sledge pUed up with wood 

^ the fSest to the towns on the coast. So clever are these doggie 
SZthev need no driver or guide They trot along merfy wnth their 
loads, and will return to the forest with the empty sledge for more 
\rood. 23 


Our Visit to the Zoo 


W HEN wo went to tho Zoo 
Wo eaw’ ft gnu, 

An dk and ft whelk 
And ft wild emu. 

Wc RAW ft haro 
And ft boar in Iiin lair 
And ft Real ha\o ft nirnl 
On ft Uigh'backcd chair. 

Wo Bftw a anako 
That 'was hardly awake. 

And ft lion cat meat 
They’d forgotten to bako. 

Wo saw ft coon 
And a baby baboon 
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TOB S£A UOK 

IS dre d Mingu a\ ed frotn senW by liax ng eman outer ears whilo the seals luive only the hidden 
uoereois 
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Some Favourite Dogs 

THE NEWFOUNDL-VND 

H ere is a splendid animal who has done many a brave deed He 
can swim well, and, without bemg asked he will plunge into 
water to rescue children and others irom dtrowmng At TincWeft 
in the North of London is a monument erected to a dog He had 
saved three children and, although tired and panting, he went m 
again to fetch the last one Before he could reach the httle girl he 
sank, thus giving up his own hfe for others 

Tliese dogs were firet found on the island of Newfoundland , that 
13 how they get their name They love to be useful You can often 
see a dog carrying a basket or a walking stick m his mouth In his 
own country a New foundland dog wiU draw a sledge piled up with wood 
from the forest to the towns on the coast So clever are these doggies 
that thev need no dnver or guide They trot along merrily with their 
loads and will return to the forest with the empty sledge for more 
wood 
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It IS strange that dogs do not bark unless they have lived with 
tnan. A wild dog will howl, but he will never bark. It is thought 
that the dog learns to bark because ho tries his best to talk like human 
folk Yet the Newfoundland dog seldom barivS in his own country, 
even when living with man Ho is a big dog, with a black and white 
curly coat and a large head. He is as brave as a hon and as gentle 
as a lamb 

THE rOX TERRIER 

Who does not know the sprightly httle fox temer ? He makes 
one of tho best pets a boy or girl can have He is very intelligent 
and will learn any number of tncLs This temer is a great “ sport ” 
and is never so happy as when looking for rats, rabbits or hedgehogs 
He IS, moreover, an excellent house-dog and not at all fnendly to tramps 
and beggars. 

There are two varieties of fox temers the smooth-coated and 
the mre-haired. The coat of the wire-haired temer is longer and 
much more still and bristly than that of tho smooth-coated , m form 
and other characteristics the two breeds are very similar They are 
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white, but often have black and brown markings on the head and 
body. They are knowTi as fox terriers because, when a fox has gone 
to “ earth,” the huntsmen put them down the hole to chase the fox 
out again, and so ertablo the bounds to continue the chase. 

THE IRISH TERRIER 

This fine fellow, with his wicked, knowing look, is an Irish terrier. 
His hair is a reddy-brown, the colour of red pepper, and he is very 
hot-tcrapered accordingly. Ho is ready to wage w’ar with any dog 
he meets, and docs not know fear. Foolish he may sometimes be, 
for his rashness gets him into all sorts of scrapes, but a coward never. 
Even when asleep ho fights his battles over again in dreams, and will 
growl with rage and snap his teeth, just as if awake. 

Like most other dogs, ho is able to find his way about in a wonderful 
manner. Hero is a true story of a dog whose master had taken him 
on a visit to a large seaside town. On arriving, the two wandered 
around the strange streets until the man was lost utterly. “ Take me 
homo ! ” bo ordered the dog, and away went his four-footed friend. 
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at a smart pace, tlirough street after street, in a part of the to^rn ^vlicre 
ncitljer bad been before, until ho had led the waj right to the hotel 
The master aftcrw irds found that tho dog had chosen quite the 
shortest waj 
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Sometimes an 
Irish terrier v. ill dis 
jilaj a liking for 
money. Once a dog 
found a tii o-shilhng 
piece that his mas 
lerhad dropped Ho 
kept it m his mouth 
for hours, until the 
otvncrcamohomoat 
night, when ho laid 
it at his feet 

Dogs can bo 
scon at some of our 
chief London rail 
uay stations mth 
collecting hoses 
tied round their 
necks or on tlioir 
bacls5 These dogs 
love to trot down a 
busy platform 
shaking their boxes, 
and most children 
are delighted to put 
something into the 
t)Ox. The money 
so collected is n«sed 
to help little father- 
less boys and girls 


THE POINTER 

Why IS he called a pointer ? Sportsmen take this dog wlion they go 
shooting He has a wonderful nose, and as soon as he smells game ahead 
he creeps np to within a short distance of the birds, then stands stock 
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still with ono fore- 
foot lifted, his nose 
pointing straight at 
the game and his tail 
sticking straight 
out behind, so that 
the men with tho 
guns know where 
the birds will rise. 
The coat is smooth 
and short and is 
usually white, with 
black or brown 
markings. The 
two dogs in the 
picture are on tho 
moors waiting for 
their master to be- 
gin bis sboot. 
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ABERDEEN AND WEST 
HIGHLAND TERRIERS 
In the picture on p. 20 
are some dogs almost similar 
in size and shape to the West 
Highland terrier shown 
above, but they arebrowny 
Viacit m colour. Tne dark 
kind is called an Aberdeen 
and the white a West High- 
land terrier. They really 
both had the same ancestors, 
and were used in the old 
days for chasing foxes, 
otters, badgers and wild 
cats among the wild moun- 
tains of Scotland. No won- 
der they are so full of sport 
and mischief ' 

These htlle dogs, with 
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merry eyes and sharply pricked cars, thoroughly enjoy a scamper 
over the wild country with boys and girls, and they love to chase any- 
thing. They will sometimes pick a quarrel with dogs two or three 
times their size, and often emerge triumphant ! 

THE BLOODHOUND 

You know the worried look a puppy oiten wears, with wrinkles 
all over his face ; a bloodhound, even when quite grown up, 
always carries these folds of loose sldn on his forehead He has a 
wonderful power of scenij and can track a man even though the trail is 
many hours old ; the pohce find him very useful in following criminals. 

The dog is shown some article of jclothing belonging to the person to 
be found, or somethmg that person has touched. The bloodhound just 
smells the article, then casts around with his nose to the ground until 
he picks up the scent, when ho starts away at a steady pace. As soon 
as he comes close to hia quarry be begins to bay, as if Ba3dng to the 
man who is holding his lead, ** Come, hurry along, nr we shall miss 
him 1 ” 
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THE DEERHOUNI) 

As ills name implies, this dog was, in days gone by, used for hunt- 
ing deer He belongs to the class of gaze-hounds, which means that he 
does not himt by scent, as do most dogs, but uses his eyes only His 
coat 13 fairly long, rather coarse, and a browny-grey m colour The 
deerhound has long legs and can run very fast One of his chief 
beauties are his eyes, which are nearly as soft and dreamy as those 
of the deer he used to hunt 

THE SPANIEL 

There are several breeds of spaniels , all have long bodies, with 
rather short, strong legs. You can always recognise a spamel by 
his ears, which are long and covered with long and curly hair The 
coat, too, IS long, curly, beautifully silky, and generally black, brown, 
or brown and white m colour. He is a very affectionate and clever 
dog and can be taught many tncks, but be is chiefly used as a 
sporting dog, being specially good at retrieving duck from the water 
two spamcls m the picture on page 32 seem to be saying to them 
selves, Those are our duck, touch them if you dare I *’ 
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famous “ Turc/’ nlio at 
ono time and another 
sa\ cd tlurty-fi\ c h% cs Al- 
lliough the Saint Bernard 
IS a big dog, about three 
feet high at the shoulder, 
"ho IS, ac a rule, ^ cry docile 
and g^od-tompe^cd, and a 
great fas ounto with chil 
dren 

the great DANE 
As may bo seen from 
the picture, these big dogs 
aro not so 6erce and dan 
gerous.aa they look, m 
fact, they are generally 
most docile and friendly. 


TJIi; SAINT ni;ilNAUT) 
Ourinctur(*^Miou this 
ting in^ hii onginal lionu% 
llie fnmouH IIoKpic of 
Sunt Btnmrd Uluro ho 
Is UH(1 for “ firpl-nld ** 
work in tlio snow on tho 
Swiss niounl'iins His 
Ktcn FcnKOof smell rinblcs 
him to pcont oiittra\LHcrs 
who!ia\e bt'cn buried in 
snowdrift?, and ho tlicn 
guides tho rescue party to 
tho Pi>ot Very many 
li\ts lm\o been tyi\L‘d by 
tliDso pngnciousdogs. One 
of our pictures shows the 
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TffE FAHOUa Doa TTOO WHO OV VARIOUS OCXIASIOVS, 
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Incnds arc tho dog and tho shepherd In winter, Rcavy snowstorms 
will BomeUmes descend rapidly on a flock of sheep on tho mountain 
side Tho poor sheep try to shelter besido rocks and bushes, and 
sometimes nro quite hidden in tho deep snow “ Seek them", boy,” 
sajs tho shepherdt and away goes tho dog over tho snow At last 
ho stops and snilTs Yes, bo is not mistaken ! From place to place 
ho goes, and ^^llc^o^c^ tho dog scrapes with ins paws tho shoplicrd and 
his men dig into tho snow and find a sheep In this way the whole of 
tho flock IS rescued 

It 13 a curious fact that collio dogs will often show special likes 
and dislikes for certain things One of these dogs a as known to go 
iong'distinccs by himself m order to walk to tho cemetery with a 
funeral procession. Another doggio left his homo and liis master to 
^follow soraO Highland soldiers wherever they went. Perhaps ho hked 
Qiolnusio of tho bagpipes. 

Nature provides tho collio with his thick rough coat that ho may 
'stand tho cold without 
taking -harm A Iittlo 
Ifaliari ’groj hound could 
possible hvo on tha 
bleak mountains is a collio 
•ean .Even tho hardy httlo 
smoollr coaled t o r r i o r 
would" have ^ to grow a 
thicker coat of fur You 
uiU ^ find that Mother 
Nifiiro^ aluais provides 
„ the dog With tho kind of 
'-^at most needed m tho 
chroato t of ^the .• country 
'where he lives. ' 

THE BOB-TAILED 
‘ SHEEPDOG 

^ As this doggie has^ no 
tail we must make up one 
about bitn, but it will 
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although bad-tempered dogs are now and again 
mot with The great dane la very strongly built, and is often more than 
a match for any two men who happen to be leading him, when he 
wishes to go hx8 way, nottheirs I The hair is short and closb , in colour 
it IS “bundled” or, more popular nowadays, “harlequin,” that is 
with black, brown or grey patches on a white ground, as m our picture. 

As the name implies, the great dane originally camo from Den 
mark, where his ancebtors were used for hunting wolves, bears and 
other wild ammals 

THE COLUE 

Evciybody loves the Scottish collic with his handsome coat, 
his deep fur collar and his beautiful eyes The collies como from the 
North, and arc seen at their best when minding sheep on the moun- 
tnms. The collie dogs wo see in London, or any town, arc not so cute 
as their brothers m tho country Without practice, dogs lose tbcir 
powers and some of their intelligence In Scotland tho shopherd’s 
colUc has done wonderful things Liko tho shepherd, ho knows every 
sheep, and at tho bidding of his master wall smglo out ono sheep from 
all Iho others and bring it to tho shopherd. Wliat is more, tho shcop 
themscUcs soon learn that they must obey tho dog Xlio older the 
sheep nro the less trouble will they give for they know their best 
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although bad»tomporcddog3arono\ran(l ^ 

mot with. The groat dano is very strongly built, and is often more ♦’ 
a match for any two men who happen to bo loading him, .when 
wishes to go hia way, nottlicirs ! The hair is short and closb'*;- in 
it is brindled ” or, more popular nowadays, ** harlequin,’* that 
with black, broAMi or grey patches on a white ground, as in our ; i-i-u 
As the name implies, the groat danc originally camo'frdm D 
mark, where his ancestors wero used for hunting wolves, 'bears 
other w'ild animals. 
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be a -true tale for all that. .He, like the bnlldog, is .English, 
Competitions, or matches, are sometimes held to test the powers ol 
the sheep-dog. This is how the trial takes place. In the middle ol 
a large field, a small pen ’or sh'eepfold is made with some hurdles. 
The fold has one narrow entrance. In the next field half a dozen 
sheep will be placed.- The dog is then shown the sheepfold in one field 
and the sheep in the other, and is told by the shepherd to “ Bring them 
in ! ” The shepherd may help the dog by calling to him, but he does 
not go into the fields himself. It is a fine'sight to see the clever way 
the dog will gather the sheep together. He quickly drives them 
through the gxate into the other field. Then the difficult part begins. 
The sheep try to break away and will run in all directions. Patiently 
old bob-tail brings them together again, for well ho knows he mnrt 
not frighten them. Yard by yard he works them along towards the 
fold. The sheep try to rush past the entrance, but the dog is prepared 
for that, and is already on the other side. Crowding them together 
by the entrance one of the sheep will run into the fold to escape the 
pushing: another follows and another, until all are in. Could you 
se® Bob-taU’s face then you would see it was actually smiling with 
satisfaction at a good piece of work well done. 
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be a -true tale for all that. He, like the bulldog, is .English. 
Competitions, or matches, are sometimes held to test the powers of 
the sheep-dog. This is how the trial takes place. In the middle of 
a large field, a small pen or sheepfold is made with some hurdles. ' 
The fold has one narrow entrance. In the next field half a dozen 
sheep will be placed. The dog is then shown the sheepfold in one field 
and the sheep in^tlie other, and is told by the shepherd to “ Bring them 
in ! ” The shepherd may help the dog by calling to him, but ho does 
not go into the fields himself. It is a fine sight to see the clever way 
the dog will gather the sheep together. He quickly drives them 
through the gate into the other field. Then the difficult part bc^ns. 
The sheep try to break away and will run in all directions. Patiently 
old bob-tail brings them together again, for well ho knows he must 
not frighten them. Yard by yard he works them along towards the 
fold. The sheep try to rush past the entrance, but the dog is prepared 
for that, and xs already on the other side. Crowding them together 
by the entrance one of the sheep irill run into the fold to escape the 
pushing: another follows and another, until all aro in. Could you 
feeo Bob-tail’s face then you would sec it was actually smiling with 
satisfaction at a good piece of work well done. 
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I WILL pass over my journey from India to this place, during 
ivhieh I ivas treated as no monkey ought ever to he treated, being 
crammed into a wooden hov, with netting in front, in a manner very 
unbdfitting my place in the animal creation. But all things have an 
end, even cocoa nuts, and: one Bnc morning, I was taken out and placed 

in a large cage at the Zoo. , , , , 

Jly surroundings were quite strange to me, but I had hardly tune 
to look round before I saw several of my own species, who seemed to 
look at mo in a very inquisitive manner. Ono monkey came up and 
tweaked my car I flew after him, and nearly c.aught him, but ho 
weS scampering up the vires of the cage, thus taUng a mean and 
unfair advantage of mo, for, of course, I was not used to them. 

I thought my quarters very bare, just a few ropes and swings and 
bars with a handful of straw and sawdust on the floor. There was 
one tree hut it was on the wrong side of tho wires for mo to climb. I 
thought it most unkind to bring rao aU tho way from India to such a 

''''"^'After a time, people began to arrive, and I had a clianco of seeing 
those uuccr creatures who have nothing better to do than to bring us 
aU this way and put us behind bars and stare at us. Tlioy were of 
all sorts and sizes, and it was cnoiigli to make any monkey laugli to 
see tho way they were dressed. Ono monkey told mo that it was a 
•‘cheap day,” and that wro were m for a lively time A lot of 
these people had red faces and funny whiskers, and earned big bags. 
I thought they must have something for us, but all they did was 
to stand and laugh and poke through tho wires, whdo tlicy would 
call out, “Now then. Tommy, don’t go too near,” or “Take care. 
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Jim, you’ll get bitten.” “ Isn’t he just like an old man,” one of tliem 
said, but it 'was -well he did not say it of me, or I should have been angry. 

The people seemed to think we could eat monkey nuts all day long, 
with no variety, and I detest the horrid things. The noise the people 
made gave me a headache, and, this being my first day in the place, 
I was not sorry when night came. I slept very well, considering the 
old baboon was coughing half the night. 

Tuesday. I had learnt my way about by this time. I fell upon the 
monkey who pinched my ear yesterday, and after a brief bout in the 
catch-as-catch-can style of wrestbng, gave him something to remember 
me by, though 1 did not succeed in getting my foot into his mouth as I 
wanted to. I was feeling very hungry when the keeper put into our 
cages some bread and sop — ^not bad stuff. I was quite ashamed of the 
other monkeys ;,they rushed and scrambled for the food in such an ill- 
bred manner. As for me, I went up quietly, and, finding there was 
hardly enough room, I just pinched the monlcey next but one to myself, 
and he went for his neighbour, thinking he had done it. That disposed 
of two, and I could then get in. 

There was one big and ugly monkey in our cage. “ What busi- 
ness has he to be In with us ? ” we asked, so we went up to him, barking 
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TYE WENT Cr TO Hn! BARCIVO AND 8CKIUMt\a 

and screaming and ragged ” him so that ho camo after ua. Then 
\\ 0 scattered in all directions I chmbcd up the wires and took a fl>nng 
leap on to a rope The enemy was, liouever, read} for mo and if 
another monl cy had not come behind and pulled his tail, I should 
ha^e fared badly As it was I escaped witli a few scratches 

One of the Tisitors ga^c mo a piece of glass, at least there was 
g’a*^ on ono side, but I could not make an;> thing of it I saw a 
face 111 o mine in it, and held it a waj off, and it was still there but the 
back was blank It wus very puzzling I felt nther bad this after 
noon — think it miLst have been a pcponnint drop I had gi\cn to me 
yesterday, which did not agree with me Clmsed another monkej 
up the wires and felt better This place shouid be made a bit warmer, 
for rcallj , after coming from India, one cannot get used to the fogs and 
damp 

ITf Jnr'doy The spider nionkc\ was put m our cage this morning 
His tad was a wonder and ho was all the time coding and twisting it 
about He would beg for food from the people as though starving 
I am sure I had only half an apple some nuts and an ounce or 
so of sweets m m\ check pouches \et he camo up and prc\cntcd 
some people from giving ino more, taking it himself which was very 
aunov ing 

The old baboon was looking vcij sour m his cage, with his hair 
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all stuck up on end, just as though his 
dinner did not agree ■mth him “Disa- 
greeable old thing,” I thought, and going 
up to the wires of his cage, I made faces 
at him and poked straws through You 
should have seen his jaw drop and his 
eyes sparkle, and the state of excitement 
he got into All the people flocked up 
when they heard him, for ho made no end 
of a row, barking dreadfully and spnnging 
about in his cage It was a most absurd 
fuss to make 

I do not often come in for a good 
thing, but I thought I had this afternoon 
when I spied some beautiful fruit in the hat 
of a woman who was stooping down to look 
at another monkey. The fruit looked very 
tempting and I thrust out a hand and 

grasped a lot of it The 
woman screamed and all 
the people round burst out 
laughing, though they seem 
to laugh at any siUy thing 
I put some of the fruit in 
my mouth, but how funny 
it tasted, not at all nice, 
and the colour all came off 
Out total “ hag ” to d-vv 
was a yard of nbbon, 
some lace, three handker- 
chiefs, a few pieces of 
string and some sandwich 
paper 

Thursday A lot of 
schoolboys came in to-day, 
and the noise they made 
was simply disgraceful, 
whooping and Rhouting, 
and poking us about They 
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gave one monkey a reel of cotton, ^v’hich he kept on untwining, and 
made himself look veiy foolish. He stuck out his hands and the cotton 
went windmg round and round his body till he had tied himself in 
a regular knot. Then he went capering up and down the cage and 
all the people were in fits of laughter about it. 

Among the visitors was a man with a big box, out of which ho took 
an instrument with a tube-like arrangement, which had glass at the 
end- He pointed this at us, and I thought perhaps it might be something 
dangerous. The more we rushed about the more ho got excited, and 
ho went away looking verj' cross. I afterwards learned tliat ho was 
what is called a photographer, and that it is his business to perform 
in that manner. I am getting a little used to tho people now, and their 
strange ways, such as feeding us at aW hours of the day, just as though 


we were starving. It’s 
a wonder I am as well 
as I am after eating 
cheap sweets, weevily 
monkey nuts, stale crusts 
andsourappics, all on tho 
top of each other. One 
of tho monkey's was 
taken bad this afternoon, 
through partaking of this 
class of fare, I suspect. 
This monkey told mo bow 
in his early years he had 
been in a gentleman's 
family’, and ho was so 
clever that he had been 
taught to wait at tablo. 
Then ho said how ho had 
seen his master 6ha\nng, 
and thought ho wouldliko 
to shave hini'sclf, hut first 
cxi)crimcntcd on the 
family cat, which did not 
seem to like tho touch of 
the razor. }la\ i ng 
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lamp once, ho tried to light some other 
things and caused a nice little bonfire in 
one of the rooms. J ust for fun, ho would 
hide the towels in the coal-cellar, and, 
one afternoon, in the back garden, he 
had slipped along the clothes lino when 
the clothes were hanging out to dry, and 
had taken away the pegs, which had 
caused all the clothes to fall to the 
ground. In consequence of these and 
other things, he got himself rather dis- 
liked, and at last he was sent to spend his 
last days in the Zoo. 

I dreamt to-night that some one was 
running pins into me, and woke to find 
a big monkey pulling me about and 
examining me. He was too big for me 
to tackle, but after a time he left me 
alone. 

Friday, It was a wet morning 
and I did not rise till about eleven 
o’clock, which was quite early enough. I could not help noticing the 
behaviour of two small Capuchin, monkeys in. the side cage opposite. 
They were turning themselves over violently, twisting about, and 
juggling with the food tin, just as though they were vulgar circus 
performers. It looked just as thongh they wanted to get something 
extra from the people. You would not catch me lowering myself to 
do anything of that sort. The best of it was that they only gob one 
nut — a bad one — ^for all their trouble. 

• I also saw a young baboon standing upright in the most foolish 
manner, with his arms thrust doun and his fingera stretched out, as 
though asking for more. I made a grab at one of the visitors who had 
two glasses in front of his face (wonder why he^vanted them), but just 
ftussed. “ One for you,” tbo people called out, and then burst into 
laughter, making me feel very angry. What irritating creatures they 
are ! The monkey who nns ill yesterday was no better to-day, •and 
I tried the plan of jumping on his chest, but that did, not seem to 
re\'ivc him. By and by tbo^^kecjwr came in and removed him. It 
was verj’ dull hero to-day, but when it got dark we had some fun. 
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as I felt rather lively. A lot of monkeys ■were huddled in a group, and 
I -would climb up and suddenly drop on them, making them scream, 
or pull their -tails just -when they -were going to sleep. 

Saturday. I* had the miserables this morning, and felt ready to 
ya-wn my head off. I have had enough of the Zoo. It’s poor sport 
after India, -where we used to climb the trees and pelt each other -with 
cocoa-nuts. I am badly in need of a change, and this seems to bo the 
case with the other monkeys, many of whom are beginning to look seedy. 
The -visitors, too, are getting a bit tiresome. I seized hold of a small 
boy's finger, as he was actually offering me a piece of bread and butter, 
and gave it a pinch which made him start. Then they said, “ Oh, the 
naughty, spiteful creature ! ” as if it were likely I should stand that 
sort of thing. 

They say that some one has been out to study our monkey lan- 
guage. Now, if he would only come to me, I would be able to help him, 
and very likely he would bo startled to hear what I tliuik of his fcllo^r3. 

It seems to amuse the people when wo aro looking each other 
over. “ Did you over see an^dhing like it ? " they c.tclaim, and then 
titter. This afternoon I saw three monkeys examining a species they 
had never seen before, but I have got beyond taking an interest in 
anything. I shall bo glad when I leave the Zoo, and my label is re- 
moved from the cage, for I think going round with an organ-grinder 
must bo muoh better than the life here. 


Oliveb Rausom. 



Horse and Driver 

{Phatoa by O. J. L. Clarke ) 

A LITTLE Scot in coat of brown, 

A little painted wagon, 

A little driver -man of wood. 

Who downhill puts the drag on. 


AH bright and early in the morn, 

He harn^see hia Nancy ; 

And everyone who sees them pass 

Exclaims, ** How cute I Just fancy J ” 



But horse and driver trot 
along, 

And never stop to chatter } 
They’ve such a lot of goods to 
take 

That other things don't mat* 
ter. 


For JIrs. Brotfn has ordcreil 
flour, 

And so has Mrs. Harley ; 

And il their things don’t come 
in time, 

Thoy’U scold both Nanco 
and Cbarllo. 


But when their round Ls done 
at last, 

They dine, both man and 
pony. 

And Nancy has a rest on 

grOM. 

After the roadi so stonj. 



HOESE AND DEIVER 


V 



Then in the evening, sweet and cool, 

They ]0g to home and stable, 

As pleased as Punch, for both have worked 
As well os they are able 

E D. Faerab. 
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The Pigeons’ 
Christmas Day 

__ 


I T %vas Christmas Eve and bitterly cold- Poor Mr. and Mrs. FantaU 
Pigeon sat crouching in their new home, the picture of woe and 
misery. Poor things, they felt very cold and home-sick. They had 
only arrived the day before at their northern home from a nice war m 
place in the south of England, and they were far from pleased with 
the change. 

Mr. Pigeon spoke as hopefully as he could to cheer his young 
wife. He told her that there really was a large and pretty garden down 
below, if she woidd only put her head outside the door and look. But 
nothing would persuade her to make the attempt ; so her attentive 
husband spent the day in trying to warm her, and made love to her 
in his pretty cooing fashion. 

As be sat silently there Mr. Pigeon had time to examine his new 
home weli. It was certainly roomy and comfortable, with plenty of 
fresh hay on the floor — that was a blessing ! The house, he noticed, 
was perched very high on two stout iron bars against the wall of a 
largo house. Through the open door he bad a peep sideways into a 
large cosy room which seemed to be always full of little children, who 
constantly ran to the wmdow and banged the panes with their small 
fat hands. Two or three times the window had been opened by a 
tall dark lady, who helped to scatter com on a large wooden platform 
fixed to the sill. At these times Jlr. Fantail Pigeon heard strange 
sounds coming from a corner near the window— sounds of miauling 
cats, cackling hens, and barking dogs, which filled him and his timid 
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little wife with terror, and at the saino time with curiosity to laiow 
whence these strange sounds came. But nothing would induce poor 
Mrs. Pigeon to allow her husband to fly to the platform to satisfy either 
his curiosity or his hunger. Life seemed very cold and dreary indeed 
just at present, but Mr. Fantail Pigeon was much too devoted and 
unselfish a husband to make any fuss. 

The hours passed slowly by ; they seemed endless, but at last 
Mr. Pigeon's patience was rewarded. The window was suddenly 
thrust open, two little heads peeped out, and a little voice cried : 

“ You dear pigeons, do come and eat your com, you will starve 
soon ! We are going to spend the ^y with Grannie, and you must 
eat something before wo come back. It is Christmas Day and you 
must be happy. Jacko and Tommy will take care of you whilst we 
are gone, so don’t be frightened.” Then the heads Reappeared. 

This was comforting, and after a good deal of gentle persuasion 
Mr. Fantail Pigeon induced his little wife, almost fainting from cold 
and hunger, to flutter across to the platform, which was evidently for 
their use. They were just finishing the com when a strange voice 
from the other side of the window cried, ” Come along, make haste ! ” 
Who could it be ? Mrs. Pigeon trembled violently, but her hus- 
band boldly put his head in at the window and looked about him, 

” Como along, come along,” said the queer voice again, and Mr. Pigeon 
then saw a large bright cage, and in it a green bird with a beautiful 
long tail and sharp curved beak. He had never seen such a queer 
bird before- Wliat he thought still more queer was that this bird ^vas 
the owner of the voice, for, on seeing Mr. Pigeon’s head, ho repeated 
his invitation to “ Come along.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon were so pleased with this kind invitation, 
and with the sight of the bright fire, that they hopped inside the room 
without more ado. 

” Thank you, sir, for askmg us in,” began Mrs. Pigeon timidly, 

” it is very cold outside ’* 

“ Mr. Parrot is my name, madam, but I am generally known as 
‘Jacko.’ This is my Uttle friend Tommy, the love-bird,” said Jacko, 
nodding his head at a small cage on the same table as his mvn. “ We 
spend a good many hours together when the children are out. The 
little boy told us that you had just had a very long journey. Do tell 
us about it.” 

A dreadful journey,” sighed Mrs Pigeon ; ” we were sent from 
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the south of Englmd to these children as a Chnstims present 
from their uncle I hope you "wiU never have to spend fourteen hours 
cooped up m a railway carnage, Jacko ” 

“ Fourteen hours * IMy dear madam, that is nothing ' Why, I 
came all the way from West Africa on board ship Three weeks I 
spent cooped up m a small bor 
It was real torture to me, as I had 
always been accustomed to fly 
where I liked ” 

“ West Africa ’ dear me • ** 
gasped Mr Pigeon It’s very 
hot there, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Very hot,” answered Jacko 
** If my mistress had not been so 
kmd this cold chmate would have 
lolled me Tommy and I both 
feel the cold very much, don t we. 

Tommy ? ” 

“ Dreadfully ' ” was Tommy’s 
short reply 

** I wonder whether wo shall 
over settle down here,” said Mrs 
Pigeon to her husband 

Of course you will, my dear 
madam,” answered Jacko promptly 
‘‘It isn’t always so cold hero” 

“ What has become of all the 
cats and do^ that I hear harking 
and miaulmg in here sometimes ? ” 
asl ed Sirs Pigeon, glancing round 
the room to sec that there was no 
cunning cat ready to spring at her 

“ Cats and dogs ’ Wij, there aren’t any ' ” 

Oh, hut there must be,* said Mr Pigeon ‘‘ Wo heard them 
all daj jesterday, didn t we, dear? They ga\o us no peace” 

“ \\ hat a joke * laughed Jacko, m a loud vulgar fashion 
I can t SCO whj it is such a joke, answered ^Ir Pigeon, ruflling 
up his feathers as if ho were nngrj , but he soon forgot his vexation in 
sheer astonishment when Jacko began to mutate oiactly the mewing 
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of cats, the barking of dogs, the clucking of hens, and finally the soft 
cooing of his visitors. 

“ Wonderful ! ” gasped the pigeons in one breath, “ we couldn’t 
coo better ourselves. You are clover, Jacko I ” 

“ You are right there,” piped little Tommy. “ He is very clever 
vdth his beak too. Just look, he has pulled out all my tail feathers. 
I am not fit to be seen,” and Tommy turned his poor disfigured little 
body round, and, sad to say, there was only one little stunted feather 
where a whole plume of long bright green and blue ones should have 
been. It was indeed a sad sight. 

You forget, Tommy, what a dreadful little tease you are, and 
how annoying it is to have a little creature like you hopping on the 
top of my cage all day. Until I pulled your tail feathers out, you 
used not to mind in the least how often you whisked them in my 
eyes, I couldn’t stand it any longer. But, there, we don’t want to 
talk about your tail feathers all day. We will have a song for a 
change. Which would you like ? ‘ Pop goes the Weasel ’ or ‘ God 
save the King ’ ? ” Jacko was vety proud of his musical accomplish- 
ments. 

We will have both, please,” cried the pigeons excitedly., Tliey 
had never in their lives been so royally entertained. 

” How beautifully you whistle I It is marvellous ! ” exclaimed 
they as Jacko ended the first lino of “ God Save the King ” with an 
exceedingly shrill note, ** Who taxight you ? ” 

Wch, you see,” said Jacko, with a touch of conceit in his tone, 
” the children’s father is very fond of me, and whenever he comcsjnto 
the nursery he talks and whistles to me, so of course I just copy him. 
They have been teacliing mo lately to say — 

* Christmas comes but onco a year. 

But when it comes it brings good chccr.* 

Just look what a pilo of nice things they have given me for tho day — 
enUo, fruit and seed. Wo will just share it nil. If you could open 
my door for me, Mr. Pigeon, I should bo much obliged. It is not very 
easy from tlie inside.” 

” With pleasure,” answered Mr. Pigeon politely, and ho began to 
tug at Jacko’s front door. 

Thank you,” screamed Jnoko ns tho door opened, “ now’ xvo in'll 
have n meny* Umo ! 1 like plenty of space at meal times,” ho con- 
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tinned, clambering up on a chair to open little Tommy’s door mth 
his beak and set him free. 

“ You won’t pull my tail feathers out, will you, Jacko ? ” begged 
Mrs Pigeon timidly 

I never touch a lady,” answered Jacko, as he strutted iibout 
m his most dignified manner 

Politely he shared his damty Christmas fare with his visitors and 
Tommy, and then flung digmty to the wmds, and behaved more 
like a mischievous schoolboy let loose 

“ People play games at Chnstmas time,” said he “ So will we 
Come, stand m a hne, and let us see who will fly to those plants m 
the wmdow first The one who breal^ off the most leaves and flowers 
m five minutes will have a prize ” 

No sooner said than done Wha.t plants could sumv e the nipping 
and snappmg that followed ? 

Of course the prize, a luscious date, fell to Jacko’s sharp beak. 

“ The nest race,” cried Jacko, ” is to get to the top of that bhnd. 
and bite the cord in two ” 

” I can’t do it, Jacko,” said Mrs Pigeon sadlj 

” Nor can I, mj dear,” was her husband’s consolmg response, 

“ 80 we will just look on ' ” 

“ I can,” cned Tommy, as he bravely started his chmb up the 
window blind 

But vhat small bird could compete with Jacko ? 

“It IS no use,” admitted Tommy sulkily “Jacko gets all the 
prizes Just look at that * Ho has snipped that blmd cord in two 
inlli just a click of his beak ” 

‘ Race number three * ” screamed Jacko “ Come on, lilr and 
Mrs Pigeon. Here’s a chance for everybody You ha\e to claraher 
up that wooden chair and sec how may splinters jou can crack off m 
eight minutes. One, two, three off ' ** 

Tor the next few mmutes nothing could bo heard m the nurserj 
but the cracking off of small splinters of wood and the peck, peck of 
sharp beaks on the poor, ill used chair 

“ Time nearly up ' ” shrieked Jacko as ho wrenched off an un 
usually largo bit. 

Just at this exciting moment tho door opened with a jerk, and 
m walked nurse wath tho babj m her arms. Away fluttered the 
pigeons through the wandow in a temble fngbl , Tommy flew mto his 
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cage iiid in the comer ; Jacko alone had to brave the situatien. 

Goodness me ! ” cried nurse, “ vrhat is the meaning of aU this ! 
What a mess ! ^ Whoever did this will got nicely punished ! ” 

.. ^ gentle tone—" give a poor bird a kiss.” 

on, 13 it, Jacko ? You villain ! Just let mo catch you here, 
you naughty bird ! ” 

ti. ^ i^nppy thought had struck Jacko. He knew a better plan 
than that. So he sang with all his might 

Christmas com^ but once a year, 

And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 

This was the first time Jacko had ever managed the two lines 
properly and nurse was so surprised that she almost dropped the 
^ tn scold Jacko for chipping the chair to pieces. 

littl n ‘ i"®*' n naughty 

Uttle boy but your ways are that pretty, and you do so get round 
a body, that I just can’t scold you ! ** 

Jacko understood that he was forgiven, and began to sing again— 
Christmas comes but once e year,” 

coodrhe»M-t°?i; ““Tse. “and you shaU have your 

good cheer like the rest of us, so you had better finish biting the chah.” 

all thmr“ tired after 

“ I fee ‘S\SrS‘® bcd-time- 

^ ^'g®on to her husband as 

they -w^ere going to roost. 

once ufore'* for’ ^ “y 

..d T..„, ““ ■ “* '“I" 

all vas S™"' «>®" 

Edith E. Cartes. 




I TO SHOW now rmr i was bt standwo bioiit imnrB e*.i.'’ 

The Circus Pony’s Storv 

(p/wfcw by W. P, Margh * Son. ChktiMUr.) 

Y es, I m an old pony now ; but of course once upon a time I was 
a youngster.’* 

cried you did when you were young,” 

you were ” ® circus, and we’ve heard how clever 

and I-rbegS ‘’“'™ 

ll.ing o7two™‘snm “ “f ^ '“'>"■ “ 

learn .Uieidy and « •luigiVrbTt^etutwr 
once tol“haTr w!:rrf ° 

and I’vo nlwava honr, K ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ piebald pon^', 

ekewbaldataH' ^ 

of Kken bald horses, white "^eo quite a number 

whUe a r6nl nichald I.o^ ’• ^ °’^ ’' ■"‘e ""<1 brown ; 

b.g for my^age : I could walk right under my mother. 


THE CIRCGS PONY’S STOEY 


Fve always been very small, and perhaps that’s why I nsed to get 
such a loud clap from the children at the circus. 

“ I was born in the circus, and I lived a very imeventful life for 
a few months ; until, in fact, I was old enough for my trainer to take 
mo in hand. Now people talk a great deal about trainers being un- 
kind and cruel to ponies ; but my trainer loved me quite as much as 
I loved him, and that’s saying a great deal. He alwaj’S kissed me 
between the eyes when he came to say good night, and though I couldn’t 
return the kiss, I always used to whinny in pony language, ‘ Thank you, 
trainer William, 1 love you so much ! * 

“ One day I heard some one say, * He’s old enough to make a start,’ 
Then the door opened and I saw William for the first time. My 
mother had told me about some of her tricks and how clever my father 
was, so when William popped a piece of sugar into my mouth and said, 

‘ Come on, old chap, let’s have a lesson ! * I was quite anxious to 
start. 

“ It was not easy at first. All beginnings are difBcuIt. My first 
trick, which seemed so ridiculously easy afterwards, seemed at first 
quite an impossibility. But William let my mother come out into 
the yard and show me how to do it.” 

“ What was it 7 ” cried the children. 

“ Oh 1 merely Jumping through a hoop. But 1 can say this for 
myself, I made an efiort to learn right from the start, and I think 
that’s why William loved me so. My word I I lived like a royal pony. 
Sugar (my favourite), carrots, apples and grass were a few of the things 
they gave me as a reward for my efforts. Of course, I was glad to 
have these delicacies, but I did not do my tricks just for what I could 
get. I was glad to learn. 

” Then came my next trick. Toddles, another young pony, who 
lived in the next stable to ours, learnt at the same tune. He was 
rather bad temperedand tried to bite Wilham and, oh dear ! I shouldn’t 
have hke'd William to get angry with me as he did with Toddles. 
Toddles told me afterwards it was awful while it lasted. He could 
scarcely eat for a week, bis mouth was so sore, and his beautiful glossy 
coat was covered with perspiration when Wilham let him go. Well, 
in this trick 1 had to walk on my lund legs. First of all I had to 
leam to stand on two legs. That took some time ; but I did it at last, 
and Will gave me a pat and said, ‘ Well done, old chap - 1 almost 
danced straight away for pleasure at that praise ; but it’s a difficult 
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thing, I can assure you, for a pony to dance. I tried day after day, and 
William "waa so patient that I ahould have been ashamed to show any 
temper. At length I wallced all by myself across the yard. Never 
was there such a proud pony before. What a feed I had ! William, 
however, was very anxious I should not eat too much, and, do you know, 
I think ponies are wiser in that matter than some boys and girls I’ve 

known. We never eat more than we really want, while ■, but 

that’s not part of my story, so I won’t say any more about it. 

“ There was one funny trick my mother did, and I wanted to show 
Will I could do it all by myself. She used to go down when Will said 
a very short word, and lie all stiff and stark till Will whistled. Well, 
one day, just as I heard Will coming towards the yard, I lay down as 
stiff as a board. He came in, saw me, gave an exclamation and ran 
up. He felt me all over, but I didn’t move. 

“ * What’s the matter with the young *un 1 ’ he said. He prodded 
me and pulled me, but I simply wouldn’t stir. I lay just as my mother 
is lying in the picture, and refused to budge. All at once that clover 
Will imderstood. He gave a loud whistle ; up I jumped and stood 
facing him. 

“ ‘ You clever little beast ! ’ he cried, and flung his arms round my 
neck and hugged me. I can tell you I was proud of myself : all alone 
Iliad taught myseff a trick I Will called some of the other men and told 
them about it. Then he said solemnly to me, ‘ Dio ! ’ Down I went and 
lay like a log. How they roared with laiigliter ! I thought they would 
never stop. 

“ After that, Will was kinder to me than over. Ho taught mo 
to sit do^^'n by him on my mother’s back when she was pretending to 
bo dead, and wo used to nod our heads at one another just as though 
wo were talking. Well, I got on like uildfiro at that time. I learned to 
count up to twelve. I never quite understood how I did it ; but 
there is the fact. I learned to danco in reality. People who had seen 
tlio skewbald horse of the Life Guards dance when the band plays at 
the time of the ICing’s Lcvco told Will ho wasn’t nearly so nimblo as 
I was. I can’t tell whether this was the case, for I never saw him. 
He was a skewbald horse and that’s enough for me. I could danco so 
as not to knock over bottles which were placed on tho floor. Of course, 

T used to practise with bits of wood at first until I was clever enough to 
dodgo them. Will wouldn’t have liked to sweep up Inmdrcds of pieces 
of broken glass after each lesson. Tlicn I Ic.amcd to ask for water and 
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food. Aod then one day I found that human things had to learn tricks 
as ■well as ponies. 

** One morning brought into the yard a pretty h'ttle girl 
‘ There he is, ’ he said, * he’s a very gentle little thing.* He whispered 
to me and I nodded. Then the little girl began trying to jump on my 
back. She took a long while, but at last the time came when she 
could jump up as lightly as anything. Then she used to stand -there 
while I walked along. The next thing -was that I had to run. After- 
wards she had to jump through a hoop that Will held out. Pm sony 
to say she had one or two nasty tumble and sometimes she hurt her* 



self so much that she cried. 1 always used to go and rub my nose 
against her to show her how sorry I was. In the end she jumped 
so beautifully that she never by any chance made a false step, and oh ! 
what a tremendous noise the people made when Miss Fanny and I did 
our triclis. You see, we were both of us so tiny. 

“ But I must confess there was one thing I could not endure at 
first. It took all my stock of patience to get used to it. One day 
there came into the yard with Will a most peculiar looking creature. 
It wore a loose white suit with frills round its neck and waist, althout'h 
it ■vras. I believe, a man. On its head it had a tall conical cap made of 
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Bome very soft -white stnfi. But it -was the creature’s face I couldn’t 
tolerate Its eyebroivs were very big and black ; it was smeared all 
over -With white sticky stuff and had nasty red blotches here and there 
It talked -with a loud voice, rolled about, laughed, screamed, turned head 
over heels, and at last jumped right on my back If Will hadn’t held 
my head I should have kicked up my heels from sheer disgust They 
called him the clown. 

“ Well, he came each day then until I got more used to him I 
soon learnt that I had to do everything he told me, unless Will said 
expressly I was not to Toddles dishked him more than I did. He 
said he "was so very familiar 

“ I -wish I had time to tell you of all the other animals at the 
circus There was a beautiful baby elephant who learnt to play 
very clever tncka on a see-saw. There were two magmficent 
white horses also -who worked the see-saw all by themselves Will 
was very proud of them, for tliey did everything he told them There 
was one big horse marked almost exactly like me She was bo much 
bigger than I that m oue of my performances I used to show the people 
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how tiny I was by standing right under her. People used to say, ** Well i 
how very pretty 1 ’ till I almost blushed. 

“ We were the best of friends, all we animals. Tho baby elephant 
told me once, in confidence, that he liked his tricks all right ; but he 
did vrish they wouldn't dress him up as they did. He felt that it made 
him resemble the clown. 

“ Before 1 stop I must tell you of my first appearance at the circus. 
I can never forget it ! Will came to take me in, and he seemed quite 
nervous. He need not have been, I'm certain. I went through all my 
tricks amid loud applause. I must confess the number of people 
astoirished me. The light, too, was peculiar. It seemed so misty and 
made the circus seem so large. I, jumped through the hoop and 
carried Sliss Fanny. J coimted and danced and threw the sugar placed 
on my nose up into the air and then caught it, and of course munched 
it. And then, to my intense annoyance, just as I was qmte enjoy- 
ing myself, who should stroll in with his hands in his pockets but 
that ridiculous, foohsh creature the clown ! Of course he must 
interfere. 

“ ‘ Here we are again t ’ he said. The people all laughed at him, 
but he took no notice. He had the impudence to jump on my back 
the wrong way round, with his face towards my tail 
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“ ‘ Oh ! * lie said ; * I’ve got on tho wrong way round ; or perhaps 
it’s the pony’s fault.’ And with that ho turned a somersault right _ 
over my head and stood grinning right in my face. 

“ * Now then, Joey,* he said, * die ! ’ Down I went, amid a 
shout of laughter. Then he told Will to pad my hoofs and I had to 
play a big drum while the absurd thing did a number of foolish tricks. 

I must say tho people laughed a great deal at him. Ho said that 
they were laughing at me ; but I knew better. Then ho came up 
to me and said, ‘ Now, old fellah I What will you take I Some straw ? ’ 

I shook my head in disgust. 

“ ‘ Well then, try some hay, old man J ’ 

“ Still I refused. But when he suggested a nice feed of oats I 
opened my mouth to assent and he gave me a splendid feed of fine 
oats ! I suppose that this foolish clown got excited and wanted to 
show off, for he had the audacity to suggest that I should go through 
my tricks again. 

“ ‘ Die I ’ he squealed. 

** ‘ Don’t you do it, Joey ! ’ said Will, and I wouldn’t. 

“ This madethoclown so angry that he screamed, ‘ You’rea good- 
for-nothing, pampered creature ; that’s what you are 1 ’ and he walked 
off in a huff. 

“ Of course, every one laughed, and I went away, too, in a good 
temper again, for I’d had the best of it, you see. Poor old clown 1 
I felt sorry for him afterwards. 

“ One evening Toddles got so angry that he rubbed the clown’s 
leg against the tent pole and broke it — ^the leg, I mean ; and Will 
and the other men had to cany him out of the circus. 

" Well, my dears, I learned a great deal and saw a great deal in my 
time. My poor mother died a few years after I commenced, and I took 
her place in the circus. Even ponies grow old, you know. Those were 
happy years, and it was very hard when I had to say good-bye. Of 
course you are all very kind to me here, and I love you very much ; but 
I think I should be very sad sometimes when I think of the past 
unless I had William's visits to look forward to occasionally. He’s 
getting old now and his hair is growing grey ; but ho never fails to 
corno and see his friend Joey whenever the circus is anywhere near hero. 
Now run along and play, my dears I ” 


B. L. K. HBNnnBSoii. 
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The Three Graces 


T hese puppies look very sedate 

As they sit with their mother m state* 
But as they only keep stiU — 

I must tell yon — until 
They have rested a moment — just wait ! 



For suddenly both with a bound, 

Will go tearing and suflling round. 

Their “ Ma ” they’ll ottack 
And spring on her back 
While the air with their barks mil resound. 

Their mother will scramble and bito 
And teach both her children to fight 
But when all’s said and done 
They are onlj m fun, ^ 

They arc playtny, and so It’s all right 

Jessie Pore 

•« 




Big Bears .and Little Bears 

O 






X HAVE talied Trith men 
JL trho have hunted bears ^ 
in the North of Europe, in 
Asia, and in America, and 
from all they have told me, 
f and from all I know of bears, 

it seems to me that what 
they call “ sport ” is not 
worthy of the name. A bear 
^tr-^ i® rarely dangerous unless 

driven to bay in a last etrug- 
’^5^. gi® ior life, or when making 

a despairing effort to protect 
ones. 

I many months ago I 




was in Bussia and, rather 
against my will, took part in 
a bear -hunting expedition. 
My friends asked mo to climb 
a tree and look around for 
bears hilo they scoured the 
neighbourhood in search of 
these animala They had not 
been gone more than a few 
minutes when I heard a mst- 
h'ng among the Cr-trccs, and 
presently there came in view 
tvo huge bears, follow ed by 
two baby bears, or cubs, os 
they arc called. I knew at 
once that they were father 
and mother out for a walk 
with their dear httlo child- 



y 


ren. 


UK^ft 



BEARS 


Then they came to a-halt,beneath my perch. ■ Tlie father gaye 
one child a. thorough “ Ucking rvith his tongfie, of course, and-' 
nothmg hke what sohoolboya know as a “ lioldng.”- , The mother did' 
the same to the other cub, and then the two big bears stood on their 
hind legs - and danced and pawed, a'nd pawed and danced, for qmte 
seemed to enjoy the fun. I thought 
at tost that it was a real fight, but I soon found that it was only play. 

ter a few mmutes’ play the happy family wandered away into the 
depths of the pine forest. 

About half an hour afterwards my friends, with their guns, 
retimed, and asked if I had seen anything worth shooting. Without 
tetong an imtruth I said “ No ” ; for I did not think that so loving 
a father and mother, with two such nice children, ought to have their 
lives cut short by the bullets of hunters. How unhappy those two 

p a^ul cubs would have been if the hunters had found and killed 
tnoir parents ! 

^ to hunt the bear, you must not start in winter time. 

hoTpv „ f ““ “ ‘I*® fruit uud vegetables, 

honey and insects, fish and flesh; and day by day he grows fatter 

and sleeker. Then he looks 



for some hollow in a cave, or 
in the depths of a deep forest, 
and there he sleeps for long 
months. If you happen to 
live in his native land, take 
care that you are not resting 
close by his hole when ho 
wakes up after his -winter 
sleep; for it is at this time 
that the bear most enjoys a 
plump young boy ora dainty 
young girl. Ho is very tliin 
and very hungry, and wants 
much to get back thofattliat 
ho has lost. But, except 
after his long sleep at winter 
time, tho bear is not a fear- 
some creature. Not only is 
ho loving to his httlo ones. 
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but we often hear 
accounts of his 
kindness to 
human creatures. 
We read of a little 
homeless boy who 
one night crept for 
warmth and shel- 
ter into the den of 
a savage bear. ' 
Instead of devour- 
ing the child, Bruin, 
the bear, took care 
of him, covering 
him with his warm 
paws night after 
night ; and when 
the boy died, re- 
fused all food and 
joined his little 
friend in death. 

The mother 
bear loves her cubs, 
licks them as a cat 
does her kittens, 
and fearlessly 
No more beautiful 


fights for them when tliey aro in danger, jno more boautmu 
ory of animals has ever been told tlian that of a female Tolar 
bear vhen her two babies had been wounded by shots from the 
ZTn.V engaged on an expedition to Iho Arctic Seas. In 

flosl. ^ t^rew to them lumps of whale 

was 'straA- “Cross an icc-crcok. grasped the flcsli, and 

jaws swam ^ Yet slio continued to hold the meat in her 

her cubs V‘° "“"ow creek, and placed it within reach of 

Iment boS‘°e’i “f‘cr “I-ot, and in a 

Ihek n,ouths u “‘c '“““t ‘<> 

easily reach t’hl f ^ f'cncalh tlicir licads so tliat lliey might 

broke out int finding that licr little ones were dead, 

into such p.teous moans that even the har.lest 1, carted man 
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poultry yard, and when he £aw the eprinlding of feathers around 
Bruin’s pole he at once suspected who was the thief. But the bear 
was too shcrp to be caught, and if disturbed before he had finished 
eating a chicken, would sit on the remainder and look as innocent 
as a schoolboy. He was, however, found out at last , for one day there 
was heard a cackling in the bear’s den, and it was discovered that 
Master Brmn was sitting upon a fowl that he had not quite killed 
In one respect, at least, the bear is very much like our young 
readers . he is very fond of sweets Mr. Rrank Buekland, a great 
WTiter on natural history, once owned a tame bear. The ammal was 
missing one day, and was found in a grocer’s shop, helping himself to 
rown sugar and sweets, while the poor woman in charge of the store 
stood at the doorway soreanung with fright. But there was no need 
for her to he afraid j for. the bear had 


half emptied the barrel of 
through the doorway in 
den, and went calmly to 
of the day. 

Do not be afraid of 
see him m the streets or 
Gardens 





a ,1^ 



sugar, he waddled 
the direction of lus 
Bleep for the rest 

a bear when you 
in the Zoological 
kets are well 
will be most 
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Our Feathered Friends 

{PhaUja hy O. Parltn, WalefieUL) 

rj IHE skylark and the thrush are two of our best known songsters. 
-L \Vho does not love them both ? What melody could be more 
cheering and inspiring than the song of the lark as he rises on quivering 
wings up, up, up, until at last he is out of sight in the clouds ? Then 
down he comes, still singing, down, down, down, almost perpendicu- 
arly, until he is near the ground, when the song abruptly ceases, and 
^th a sudden dive he disappears in the long grass or growing com. 

nhke most birds, the lark nearly always builds its nest on the ground, 
scooping out a little hollow for the purpose, and laying from three to 
five eggs. 

Of very different character is the song of the thrush, so full and 
pure of tone, yet always changing, “ from grave to gay, from Hvely 






roots, moss, and lumps of 
clay. Tlic eggs number from 
four to sm. flo dearly loves 
snails for dumcr, and is 
clever enough to bang them 
against stones or Malls in 
orfer to brcal. tlio sbelK 
\Nbcn you bcc broken Knail 


seems to call, then he 
whistles, then suddenly 
breaks out into what can 
only be described as a tor- 
rent of melody. 

The thrush generally 
selects the middle of a thick 
bush or shnib for its nest, 
a nd build s with sticks, 
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sheila lying about your garden* you can generally conclude that Mr. 
and lUxa. Thrush are not very far avray. 



' 4 -/ X* 




»i*i> tr'fnxQx. 


work to eject from the nest any other young 


csxmscns. 

pago our first pie- 
■mcked rascal* the 
a young one 
are all glad to 
cuckoo’s unmis- 
nbout the middle 
cause ho tells 
with all its 
near. But you 
course, heard 
mother cuckoo’s 
of always placing 
nest of some 
Blien the joung 
batched ho shows 
whatovor to 
parents, but, on 
at onco sets to 
birds or eggs that 
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may be in it. You would think that the parent birds, thus 
robbed of their young ones, would at once revenge themselves on 
the intruder (whoj of course, cannot yet fly) ; but, instead, they 
seem to become his willing bond-slaves and go to no end of trouble 
to keep him well supplied with food. The cuckoo has been known 
to lay her eggs in the nests of upwards of a hundred different kinds 
of birds, and, strange to say, she seems to have the power to alter 
the appearance of the eggs to make them resemble those of the bird 
she intends to deceive. Of course, it may be that certain famiKes of 
cuckoos always make a practice of placing their eggs in the nests of 
particular kinds of birds, some cuckoos always preferring to impose on 
hedge-sparrows, others on chafSnehes, and so on ; but even this power 
of selection and imitation is very wonderful. 

In the next picture we have a pair of chafiEinches and their nest, 
ese bir(^, with their bright plumage and merry song, are also heralds 
0 the spring. They generally perch high in the hedges, and have a 
way of darting out in front as one passes, betraying little more fear of 
man than robins. Their nest is nearly always built in the forked 
oug ^ 0^ a tree, as in the picture, and a very neat and compact little 
nest It IS. Generally they will contrive to cover the outside of the 
nes with hchens and moss of the same colour as the tree it is placed 
upon, so that your eyes must be fairly sharp to discover it. 

The reed bunting, or reed sparrow, is a very different kind of bird, 
a ways u 'ng its nest amongst the rushes and coarse grass so plentiful 
m e marshy spots and lonely river banks where it loves to dwell. 

you go near the nest the mother bird will pretend to bo lame in 
eg or wing, and thus entice you to go after her and away from the 

ita ° generally tell the reed bunting in summer by 

Its pretty white coUar and black head. 

Tf ^cen woodpecker is ouo of the most interesting of birds, 
with head, and can put its long tongue, tipped 

and miba. Tf decayed trees barbouring beetles 

Zn^mbs nL operations lore don-n a tree, and 

it h f “eiv Z bM ‘l>o Btift feathers of its tail, 

to henr its" tan tan * °c^sionaUy you may bo fortunate enough 
an b“eet The "ost or boros for 

^rood str^^ed on the g^nn^drirfo^ot 
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The bam owl lives in old bams, church 
towers, and lonely ruins. Seldom indeed 
^ # will you see him whDe daylight lasts, but 

/ directly the sun sets he and his wife sally 
forth in search of food for their little 
W ones. They render the farmer useful ser- 

' vice in lolling rats and mice, and if left 

unmolested will hve in the same spot jear 

1 after year. 

The wren is 
another of our fav- 
• ; ourite birds, though 
^ until recently the 
_i cruel and senseless 
custom of “hunting 
■' the wren ” on the 
Stephen was practised 
I ofthccounti^'. With 
' jl cocked-up tail, it 
cogiuzed, though it 
discover the nest, so 
5 j|i made to resemble the 
or hai stack against 
’3 j built. It is generally 


feast of St. 
in many parts 
its small body If 
is readily ro- 
is not easy to 
cleverly is it 
tree, shrub, 
which it is 
domed over 
at the top, 

with onlj’ a b^k:* owu 

small hole for ^ 

tho birds to get in and out by. ' ( 

Usually there arc siv or eight eggs, 

but sometimes as nianj' as fourteen •* „ 

have boon counted. , 

The wntcr-rad is not so familiar ^ 
ft bird as most of those sho\vn in the ^ 

photographs, Kot that it is scarce, 

but its home is m marshy placcsanay wEttv ^ 

from the haunts of men. It can run 

vciy quickly through tho thick flags and rushes and scarcely ever 
uses ila wings, knowing how much safer it is on the ground. 
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Pheasants also 
traordinary speed, 
turbed by shoot- 
other intruders, 
to flight When 
wings, however, 
force They gener- 
but make their 



can run with ex- 
and unless dis 
N. ing-parties or 
do not often take 
t \ their 

J \ fly with great 

^^y roost in trees, 
nests on the 




-i' ^ 


pound If kept ^ ] n cU supplied with 

T ^ I gruns, they do 

no o ten Iea^ e the , ' ■ 4 preserves IVinte 

pheasants, such as ^ '-KTr-l J<>“ <500 m the 

peture, and pied. or Partly white, 

birds pe not un 

The herring gull is so called 

bceauseotiUnay ■" 1 tl follouing the 

not be 

pposed that It trnv, Am «w.0 lives on herrings, 

anti xrn frequently seen far inland picking up grubs 

al\nr« , f co”rso, cxccpt in very s^cro veather, tlio sea 

skMU lit f liaunt It has Icamt, like tlic thrush, to break 

witU Mon them on stones, and can extract clams and mussels 

nf «♦! 1 1 ^ robber, and docs not hcsitato to take tbo eggs 

oI other birds for food. 


BSRRIKQ OCIXXND TOUITO 






OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 

The tems, with their forked tails, are frequently known as sea 
swallows They are near relatives of the gulls, though they frequent 
inland u aters and shallow estuaries rather than the open sea Their 
nest IS generally merely a small hollow in the sand or shingle, or amongst 
the dned wrack The httle ones are mottled m colour, and so nearly 
resemble their surroundings that it is easy to pass quite close to the 
spot without seeing them Further to prevent discover}, the parent 
birds frequently skim over the spot and drop small fish or other food 
close to the nestlings without themselves alighting 

ILuuii G0LDD.0 




Animals in Armour 


W 'HAT a funny animal ! ” cried Lucy. “ He looks like a knigbt 
of tlio Middle Ages in his coat of mail.” 

“Hush,” said Undo, **you may hurt liis feelings. That is the 

Armadillo ; his an- 
cestors wore a coat 
of mail thousands 
and thousands of 
years before man 
thought of making 
armour. In fact — 
let us whisper it — 
man copied him ! ” 
“ It docs not 
look very comfort- 
able,” said Tom, “ it 



rnx ahuasillo. 


must be heavy to carry ; 
besides, what is the use 
of it 1 ” 

** Look at that ! ” 
said Uncle, touching the 
Armadillo with his stick, 
if he is attacked, he rolls 
up into a ball.” 

I should have lilvcd 
to see one of the old 
knights do that,” said 
Lucy. 

” I’m afraid ho could 
not have managed it,” 
replied Uncle. “Tho 
knight’s armour was not 
80 well jointed, and ho had 
to wear it all over his body, 

whereas thoArmndilloonly 

wears armour on his head, 
back and tail, and so 
saves much woighl,” 



Tire »LU* TOSOOTD LtUILD. 

“U** apacM wUeh •oY»*r lita bodjr rroU^t him Irma 

too«( •aamt**. 



The Boy and the Elephant 

“ TP only the elephant lived in this land,” 

X. Said a hoy to his father one day, 

“ I think it* trould be an improvement, don’t yon ? ” 
But the father replied right away, 

There is none too much room in this isle of the West ; 
I think that the present arrangement is best.’’ 



But think, father, think how grand it would bo 
To have elephants all for our own. 

And besides it would save us a lot of expense.” 

But the father exclaimed with a groan, 

“ There is only one boon each as Jumbo would bring ; 
Ho might save us the hire of a roller in Spring.” 

» 




THE BOY AND THE ELEPHAN’r 


” But if ho would Icarn to obey and 
to kneel 

Afl ho kneels every day at tlio Zoo, 
ITo might take us to cliurch or to 
school or to liOrds ; 

Boes that make an impression on 
you ? ” 

But tho father made answer, ''I think 
it ia stuff ; 

You can ndo m a motor ; is Maf not 
enough 1 

“rntTST ** 


But think of his trunk and his ivory tusks. 

And think of tho cars on hia head 
And think of his mouth, into which you shy buns, 
And think ” — but that father, ho said, 

“ I should think of them often if I were hko you. 
With a mind which has nothing whatever to do.” 

“ But, father, dear father, how sweet it would bo. 
For tho whole of our family pack, 

Wlien mother had bought us some buns for our tea, 
To arrive on an elephant’s back I ” 

“ But would you be ready,” tho father rephed, 

” Tho buna that you mention wxlh hxm to divide ! ” 


“ Oh, father,” the boy was proceeding 
to say, 

” When I am a man I shall go 
To the land where the elephant acts os 
a gig 

And a brougham and motor, and 
oh I ” — 

Then the father broke in, and most 
cruelly said, 

“ But being a hoy, juat be oS to your 
bed I ” 

E S 
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Two Dogs and a Cat 

T*M getting liorribly tired of it,” said Andy, the white dog. 

X “ So am I,” answered his companion, Smudge. 

** She gives herself such aire,” said Andy. 

“ She steals my food,” replied Smudge. 

“Last week she scratched my nose and it bled,” was Andy’s 
next remark. 


“ Sometimes I cannot get into my kennel because she sits there 
and spits at me I ” said Smudge. “ It’s not fair,” he went on, turning 
the whites of his eyes towards his chum, “ it’s not fair, and I don’t 
care who knows it. Until she came we were quite happ3*. People 
used to give us all sorts of tit-bits ; now she gets them all, and we have 
to put up with those disgusting meal biscuits they buy at the oil- 
shop, Faugh ! the verj’ smell of them makes me sick. Master never 
takes US out now, and I simply love ratting j it’s the only thmg that 
makes life worth living 1 ” 






TWO DOGS AND A CAT 


“ Yc3,” remarked Andy ; “ it’s fine. But what*8 the good of 
talking about it ? Those days arc over.’* 

True,” said Smudge ; but there's the fowl-run 1 ” 

Andy ansucred sharply, “Master told us wo were not to look at 
a fowl.” 

Smudge turned tiw ay wth a smile. “ Yes, but there arc moments, 
round odd corners, you see, when no one is about, ^^^ly, only yesterday 
an old rooster looked at mo and . . .” 

A grinding noise in Andy’s mouth stopped his description, and, 
follov.ing his companion’s glance, he saw the eauso of his anger. A 
beautiful black Idttcn, as round as a ball and ns soft as thistledo^vD, 
was walking delicately down the front steps. She was, no doubt, 
coming from the dining-room, for she nas licking herself round the 
mouth, and there were little white splashes which told of lapped milla 
She came softly on four beautifully-padded pan's, and never so much 
as glanced at tho two angry puppies who sat fuming on the other side 
of tho garden. “ One day last week,” said Smudge, “ she killed o 
bird ! ” 

“ I can’t think why people make such a fuss with her. Why, 
you are ever so much better-looking than she is,” remarked Andy. 

Smudge simpered. 

The object of their 
remarics had now reached 
a sunny spot and was 
stretching her lithe body 
in tho sunbeams. Then, 
with an air of abandon- 
ment, she sprang suddenly 
from all four paws at once 
and turned bead over 
hfeels in the air. As she 
ahghted on the grass she 
caught sight of the dis- 
agreeables opposite, and 
put out a small, red. 
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TWO DOGS AND A CAT 



It "was more than flesh 
and blood — especially 
puppy flesh and blood — 
could stand. Up sprang 
Andy with a vicious snap. 
Smudge growled fiercely 
and his front paws seemed 
to dance. Suddenly Fluff 
realized her danger and 
turned to run 
into the 
■ house ; but 

Ipilll ■'^8 *00 

late. Andy 
headed 

V' her off, and 

it was in the 
garden that 
the sternest 
part of the 
chase oo- 
/ curred. For 
/ a tune Fluff 

’ was seriously 

alarmed. But she soon 
found that, although not 
BO quick a runner as these 
young bloods, she was 
far more clever in doubling 
anddodgmg Once she ran 
up a young laburnum tree, 
but the branches were so 
slender that she lost her 
footing, and the angry 
pair nearly had her. Up 
and down, mand out,here 
and there, round and 
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round j they seemed everywhere at once, with a scufilo and a scamper, 
a snarling, hissing, growling noiso that was terrible to hear. Then Flufl 
saw an opening and leapt into the house. Her special guardian was Miss 
Daisy, and perhaps the little black kitten hoped for her protection. But 
her mistress was not to bo seen ; she w'as, in fact, having a music lesson. 
Then Fluff thought of a plan. Upstairs she dashed, closely followed 
by Smudge and Andy, who thought, “Now wo’vo got her!” Then 
she tore across the top landing, flew up the ladder, and in less time 
than it takes to tell was standing on the edge of the cistern in the roof. 
Only, with all tho skill of which a cat is capable, she had leapt over 
to tho other side, and now stood snarling, with arched back and bristling 
tail — ^not at all tho gentle, purring Fluff so dear to her mistress. 

“ Como on ! ” said Andy ; and up ho went, never troubling to 
look before lie leapt. There was'a horrible splash, something black 
and shining (with four paws and a tail) flashed b}’, and poor Smudge 
found himself alone in the roof, wondering what on earth had happened I 
Ho was not long left in doubt. From inside the tank came a 
dismal yelping, ^nd then the sound of claws scratching against tho 
slippery side. Smudge raised himself on his hind paws, and placed him- 
self so that he could look over tho edge. There came to meet him two 
damp paws and the dripping, miserable bead of Andy. 

“ Help me out ! ” be gasped. “ Lend me a paw ! ’* 

It took them both some time to save Andy’s life, and when, at 
last, he crept from that tank, no one would have believed a dog could 
look so absolutely downcast and woebegone. With drooping ears 
and lowered tail, he shuffled past Smudge without a word, leaving 
little pools of water everywhere he trod. 

To make matters worse, as they stole in sorrow past the kitchen 
door, they saw Fluff cosily curled up before the fire, the very picture 
of warmth and comfort ! She took not the slightest notice of them, 
and they were too upset to try to renew the quarreL 

You will be glad to learn that things improved somewhat after 
that event. One day Andy and Smudge saw Miss Daisy boxing Fluff’s 
ears because she had been stealing, and think how delighted they were 
when their young mistress said, “ You’re a naughty little thing ! Why 
don’t you try to be honest, like Andy and Smudge ? ” 

B. L. K. Henderson. 
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A Chat about Deer 

M any different kinds of deer can always be seen at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens The largo wapiti deer cannot possibly be 
overlooked It inhabits North Amenca, and, unhke most other 
kmds of deer, feeds in the dajiiime 

The llama and the camel are most nseful as beasts of burden in 
many parts of the world, but to the Laplanders and other inhabitants 
of northern regions the reindeer is of most service Indeed, the rein 
deer is the most nseful member of the deer family. The Lapps have 
no such ammals as we see in our own country — ^horses, cows and sheep, 
etc — and so they utilize the reindeer m many waj s They attach the 
animal to their sledges and often very long distances are covered in a 
day. The reins are attached to the remdeer’s antlers, and whilst both 
male and female possess horns, or antlers, the female is also of service 
m supplying milk, from which buttm* and cheese can also be made. 
Beyond this, the ammal suppli^ the inhabitants of northern ehmes 
vatb material from wlucb clothing is made, as well as vanous weapons 

BS 




and other useful articles 
too numerous to mention. 

In our own country 
we still possess three 
different Muds of deer, 
known as red deer, roe 
deer, and fallow deer. 
The first-named is the 
largest, and a very hand- 
some creature he is. 
Tame herds may be seen 
in many of our English 
parks and even in the 
neighbourhood of London. 
The male is known as the 
stag, or hart, and possesses fine branched horns, or antlers. After the 
breeding season is orer 
these antlers are shed, but 
at that season desperate 
fights take place and two 
animals have often been 
found with their antlers 
locked together. The 
young deer is known as a 
calf or fawn. It passes 
through six different 
stages, commencing the 
first year as a “ knob- 
ber,” then “ brocket,” 
then ” spayad,” then 
“ Btaggard,” then ” stag *’ 
and finally ** hart.” 

Tlio female ia called 
a " lutid,” and, except 
during tljc breeding season, 
they go about in difierent 
herds. Even when only a 
few hours old the young 
ones can swim with ease. 

M 







The fallow deer is a beautiful creature in its light browTi dress, 
spotted with white. It is much smaller than the red deer, and is to 
be distinguished by its longer tail and the shape of the antlers, which 
resemble a hand 

The roe deer is still smaller than the fallow species. It is brown 
above, with a white rump and the same colour under the tail. It is 
a rare deer and is only found in the north. The antlers differ from 
those of the last-named species in having three points, each point takmg 
a year to grow. 

This brings us to that most interesting and beautiful animal known 
as the eland, several pictures of which are here given. The eland is, 
strictly speaking, a member of the antelope family. It is the largest 
among them and possesses long spiral-hke horns of a very strikmg 
character. The eland is a sociable creature, and travels about in large 
companies during the dry season, but in the rainy season is only observ'ed 
in small groups. There are two kinds of elands, one found in South- 
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western 
(known as the grey 
vanety), the other 
(known as the 
stnped vanety) in 
habiting the 
countnes to the north 
and east of that region 

Once upon a time this 
beautiful animal was much 
more abundant than it is to- 
day, and we are told that 
the temble disease, known as 
rmderpest, has been responsi 
ble for the decrease The 
flesh IS said to be very good 
eatmg but the time of 
year makes all the diflercnce 
When the herbage is plentiful bibbaiit stttsf topno tbs sisr b evtr 
the flesh IS excellent, but dur 

ing the dry season, when grass and other herbage becomes scarce, 
various kinds of leaves arc eaten and the flesh is not so good m consc 
qucnce For the greater part of the year these animals hvo among 
forests or bushes, or on the hills When the ramy season is over, how 
ever, they forsake these haunts and come out into the more open 
countiy m search of food. It is then that they are hunted, and 
hunters say that it is a fairl> casj matter to run tbcm down, even with 
horses vliich are not particularly fleet of foot 

If care is taken of eland during our Enghsh winters they thrive 
verj well and I know of one park where several look remarkably) 
healthy and strong For mj own part, however, I would far rather 
sec a nice herd of our own red, or fallow, deer, which are an adornment 
to anj English parkland. 

Another picture shows the whitc-tailcd gnu a creature of such 
peculiar appearance that he has been desenbed as an ‘ odds and ends ” 
animal Its massue head, sbm legs and feet, and long tad, combine 
to give the gnu a curious form, and in keeping with its appearance it 
possc'^sca a loud, hoarse barL In their habits gnus are also eccentnc 
*«*ampcnng and pliing-ng about m n inlf frenzied manner, kicking 
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up their heels, tossing their heads and rearing with the most curious 
antics. They inhabit Africa and Syria, and the buffalo-hke character 
of the head may be well seen by comparmg the two animals at the 
Zoo. As a wild animal, the white-tailed gnu is beheved to bo extmct. 
The late Mr. F. C. Selous, the big game himtcr, said that even so lately as 
the year 187C he saw large herds of them in the Orange River Colony 
and the Western TransvaaL When the South African War broke out in 
1899 there were only two herds of them left, numbering some 500 
altogether. Smee that date the number has decreased, until to-day 
it is safe to assert that the white-tailed gnu is almost extinct. 

The brindled gnu, or blue wildebeest, is a larger species than the 
last-named, and also inhabits certain parts of the vast African Continent. 
This animal still exists to-day, and in its general habits resembles the 
white-tailed species. 












The Porcupine 

B oys who go fishing and use a porcupine float will be specially 
interested in this picture of one of the animals from whose 
back the quills are obtained. The porcupine’s name comes from the 
rrench, and, being translated, means Spiny-pig.” The face is 
decidedly pig-like. The porcupine is found in many different parts 
of the world, including India, Africa, both North and South America, 
Ceylon and Southern Europe. The commonest species, however, is 
‘restricted to Italy, Spain 

Africa, 
pines resort 
modes of 
as climbers 
like the 
dwellers in 
Those which 
^ o u t h 
and one 
is found 
America, 
climbers, 
dwellers are 
Europe and 
tree porcu- 

. . .. tire popotxPiNB. ^ ,, 

pines — if wo may so caU 

them — have long tails and are slimly built animals compared ivith 
their relatives. They have short quills instead of the fine long 
ones of the European or African species, and a rounded head. The 
common porcupine hves in burrows, or among rocks, and its head and 
shoulders do not possess the long sharp spines which arc found on 
other parts of the body. Tiic food of the ground-liring species is 
mostly made up of roots, but the tree-dwelling kinds feed upon 
the IcwN cs, hark, and twigs of trees. Tlio quills or spines ablj' pro- 
tect this animal in time of danger. It will erect its spines and, 
when danger threatens, charge backwards in no half-hearted man- 
ner. Even a blow from its spiny tail is something to bo remembered. 

W.P. W. 
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The Rattlesnake 

ONAKES with a depression between the eyes and nostril are knorni 
kJ as Pit-Vipers. Of such a character is tlie Rattlesnake, a verv 
venomous reptile. ^ 

Its peculiar rattle is due to the homy, loosely jointed rings at the 
stump end being rapidly vibrated ; just as when two pieces of bone 
mile together they form a distinct musical’ 

A 1 1 '““"E rattlesnakes have at first only one of these homy rines 
Additional rings are gradually added in front, or between the te’rrainal 
g and the stump of the tail. In older snakes the rings number as 
any as twenty or thirty, though few now attain to such an ace as 
o many areas once wild are now thickly popiilaletl and cultivated 

fascinatiZ n of the rattlesnake is the powerful 

lascination it exerts o\er birds and other animals. 
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Though there 
are snakes ’ m o re 
deadly than the rat- 
tlesnake, its bite is 
said often to prove 
fatal in two minutes. 
The fangs, of which 
there are several 
pairs, are connected 

This Js leraied of ■ stnes of homr nngs, ot eapt, fitting into «seh other. channels %hich 

lead to the poison glands, acting in the same manner as a hypodermic 
sjTinge. AVhennot in use the fangshebackin the jaws and are covered 
a membrane. Only two fangs are employed at a time for injecting 
^oison ; when one pair is out of action those in the rear take up the work. 

The Diamond Snake, pictured ready to strike, with the rattle 
'iled up in the centre, has rows of diamond-shaped markings do^vn 
back. These serve as a warning sign to other animals. In our 
’y British poisonous snake, the riper or adder, there is a zigzag 
-king. Such markings aid the snakes in concealing themselves, a 
t advantage when the stroke must, to be successful, be swdft and 
The "" rattle " startles and often paralyses the victim, whether 
n or lower animal. The snake undoubtedly possesses some ven- 
lial power, for the rattle sounds now here, now there, and this 
iinty adds to the Mctim’s stupefaction. 
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The Golden Eagle 

I F you are a little Scotch boy you may 
have seen the Golden Eagle in all 
its freedom ; in the far north of these 
islands this noble bird is still to be found. 
If you are an Enghsh boy, you will not 
see those mighty wings soaring in the 
shy. And perhaps some little Soots do 
not really hke the eagles, because their 
daddies do not like them. If you we^ 
a shepherd would you like a bird which 
sometimes takes a little Iamb from you ? 
And as for gamekeepers, what love can 
they possibly have for birds which catch 
grouse long before the 12 th of August ? 

A bird three feet high, and seven feet 
from tip to tip of his wings will not bo 
TVS aotxiKw BAOLB. afraid of any other bird. And some- 

times ho scarcely scorns to fear man. Once upon a time, a pack 
of hounds were very near to catching a hare; in fact, everyone 
thought the chase vas er ; vhen suddenly an eagle pounced down 
hnd took the hare avay. This was very cool. But the Golden 
Eugio has done things which arc cooler even than that. A verj' 
long time ago, in Nonvay, there vas a little baby-boy two }cars 
old, he vas seized by an eagle 1111110 his poor parents vero look- 
ing But there were bravo and sUIful climbers near ; so up the 
rocks they -went until they found the baby and brought it back un- 
harmed. This IS quite a true story. I wonder if that baby Jived 
to he a man and had Iittlo cJiiIdrcn of bis own ? I uondcr if they 
,lovcd the eagle; or, vhen they saw his golden-brown colour in the 
, ®kj% thoj’ ran homo nith their little bab> -brother ? 




A Children’s Museum 

I N one of the prettiest of Sussex villages is a httle- museum that is 
quite different from any other museum you are hhely to have 
seen. If you go to the great Natural Histoiy Museum at South 
Kensmgton you -will see hundreds and hundreds of stuffed animals birds 
and insects arranged just as m life and lookmg exactly as though they 
are ahve But m the little museum I am tellmg you about the idea of 
the people has been not to arrange the animals as m ordmary everyday 
life, but according to nursery book life irluch as you Imow, is a different *• 
kind of life altogether, and often much more mtcrestmg 

You all knoiv by heart the sad story of poor Cock Bobm, -^vho •svas 
killed by the how and arrow of that naughty rascal the Sparrow 
Well, here m this museum is a glass case contammg nearly a hundred 
British birds arranged m groups to show you the whole story, just as ft 
might be acted on the stage Without any trouble you can pick out 
aU the chief characters— cock robm the sparrow, the owl who dug the 
grave, the rook ^ith his book, the bull who tolled the bell, “ the fish 
with his dish,” and even * the fiy with his little eye ” The paU- 
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bearers, too, are here, and 
all the sighing and sobbing 
birds of the air. 

In another case is 
shown “ The House that 
Jack built,” with the dog, 
the cat, the rat, the 
“ maiden all forlorn,” the 
man all tattered and 
tom,” and even the “ cow 
with the crumpled horn.” 
rULYMATES An even greater fav- 

ourite with children is the 
case which shows the “ Babes in the Wood ” being buried by the 
friendly robins. 

We give a picture of a case showing “ The Guinea-Pigs’ Cricket 
Match.” Did you know that guinea-pigs played cricket ? Here they 
are, anyhow. In the centre are the players, batsmen, bowlers, fielders, 
and even the umpires To tho left is the band, to the right the all- 
important refreshment tent. 

“ The Rabbits’ Village School ” is another favourite. Forty- 
eight little bunnies are shown at their lessons, one class writing in copy- 
books, another doing sums, and another at needlework. One unliappy 
rabbit has evidently just had the cane and stands on tho form m disgrace. 

Our last picture shows two clever mice helping a brother who has 
been foolish enough to go 
into a trap after chccsc. 

Onco he gets awaj^ ho is 
nob likely to venture in 
again. 

Altogether this little 
museum is most interest- 
ing, and it is not at all 
surprising that all children 
who have heard of it, and 
arc spending their holidays 
anjw\ijcro near, ask their 
fathers and mothers to let 
them Bcc iU 
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The Crafty Fox 

T nn fox h Biippo^ed to be the mo‘?t cmfLy of nnimrtH. Wlicn 
ho ftnjllilng \cry mMcli. he never tries to get it openly 
or by main force. Ho lies In h« hiding-plicc tmtil people have gone 
to bc<l 5 then he creeps out In search of lender meat and juicy fnnt. 
You may look for him all thy and you >rill seldom seo him ; bnt, 
if you live in the cottntry, you wiW somctimcfl find in the morning 
that the best ^o^vl has dbappc.aretl, and that the barn-yard has been 
emptied of ncu-hid egg-^. The farmer is sure tint the place has 
been \Lsit«l by a fox during Iho night; and ^rhen tho timo cornea 
for the rcd-caatc<l huntsmen to ride up, with their “ Tally-Ijo ! ’* and 
their baying dogs, ho is very ghd ; for he knows that they are going 
fox-hunting. If at the end of the hunt they return ^^ith a long bushy 
tail, ho rejoices tliat his eggs and hb poultry will bo safer than they 
\\crc the day before. 

Tho baby foxes — or cubs as they arc called — shown in tho 
pictures do not seem at all crafty. But tftcy arc onfy children, and 
verj* innocent ; and m hen one of their parents brings them tho remains 
of a dainty chicken or o tender duckling, they will smack their lips, 
eat greedily, and bo very happy. In a month or two tho baby foxes 
will find their way to tho farmyard, and do ns much damage as their 
parents. 

Tho fox b alwaj's a crafty animal, and ho often proves himself 
very clover. Kot long ago some huntsmen started a fox from a coppico 
in a boUow of some bills not far from the sea. Avray tan tho fox ; 
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after him raced the smft hounds 
and the beautiful horses with the 
red - coated huntsmen on their 
backs. On and on, mile after 
mile, the little animal with the 
long bushy tail sped 
.• across the soft green 
grass of the hiUs, and 
bit by bit the pursuers 
gained upon it. They 
knew there were cliffs 
not far away, and that 
the fox would soon be 
compelled to turn 
round, and so be caught 
by the hoimds. 

But, as they came within half a mile of the cliffs, the huntsmen 
were horrified to see that the fox kept on in a straight course, followed 
by the hounds. In a few seconds he would spring over the edge of 
the height, followed by the hounds, and the whole pack would be 
dashed in mangled heaps on the rocks 300 feet beneath. The men 

shouted, and horns wejro 
blown as the horses were 
reined in to avoid the dan- 
gerous cliff } but all to no 
purpose. Over the edge of 
the height leaped the fox 
and the dogs ; and the 
huntsmen returned homo to 
tell the sad talc that the 
finest pack of hounds in 
the county had been do- 
stroyccL 

Not many days after- 
wards a fox was unearthed 
from the coppice by another 
band of Jnmlsmcn. It 
took the same course ns 
that just described. Qrcr 
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THE CRAFTY FOX 

R-ent the fox ; over went the hounds ; and again a sad party 
went back with the news that a fine pack of hounds had met 
with sudden death. The strange story was told to an old keeper 
who knew a good deal of the ways of foxes, and he at once wont to 
the edge of the cliff to watch and think. Ho lay face do^vnward at 
the edge of the cliff, with his head overhanging the height. Just 
beneath the edge, he saw a long dark hole ; and he was quite right 
in believing that it was in this hole that the hunted fox had found 
shelter when his pursuers thought he had fallen and been lolled on 
the rocks far below. This true story will make you understand the 
reason why wo call the fox crafty. 




Of course it is very cruel to hunt the fox with hounds ; but the 
country-folk are always very glad when they see the men in the red 
coats riding by in pursuit of the animal which carries away theu* 
chickens, and devours their eggs. He is to be found in nearly every 
quarter of the world ; and it was in a sunny corner of the south of 
Europe that ^sop, the greatest of all writers of fables, wrote the 
story of the fox that leaped and leaped in vain to grasp a bimch of 
ripe grapes. When he found that the fruit was quite beyond his 
reach, the crafty old fox wagged his bushy tail and said — so we read 
in the old fable — “ The grapes are sour." 
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THE cRAjrrr fox 


The kind of fox that lives in England and other parts of Europe 
is fond of eating young rabbits, and is clever enough not to take the 
trouble of follovring them into their holes. He notices the holes and 
the directions in which they lead ; and as ho has a strong sense of 
smell, he keeps his nose close to the ground, in order to find the nearest 
approach to the rabbit-run. Then he burrows with his paws until 
he has made an entrance ; and when he has succeeded it is a sad 
time for the small rabbits. 

A fox’s den is so planned as to give the animal the greatest possible 
shelter from its enemies. It is generally foimd beneath a rock or 
the root of a tree ; for the crafty creature well knows that it cannot 
be dug out when its dwelling-place is secured by a strong roof. As 
soon as the fox finds that the hounds are after him his first and sensible 
thought is to get back to his den ; and when he fails in doing this, 
he tries all he can to get shelter in some dense wood or coppice of 
prickly bushes into which the hunters will not easily be able to make 
their way. Should his cleverness be of no avail it is to his credit, 
that ho does not die hko a coward, but turns round to face the bounds 
and to meet his death in a last fierce fight against desperate odds. 

W. B. Bichmond. 
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A Brief Introduction to the Rhino 

“ IaUU boy — Iht Rhxno Rhino — On Utth hoy ” 

O KCE upon, a time, long before jou, littlo bo\, Troro bom, oi 
j our father or your grandfather— Jong before Julius C^sar came 
to this land — hundreds and hundreds of years ago — a rhinoceros 
lived in this island and m London. Ho died in course of time, and 
nothing nioro was hoard of him till quite lately Trees ha% o been cut 
down and all the face of the country has become changed where tlio 
uild forests have been, with wohes and all kinds of tcmblo creatures, 
there now are streets and men and women and little boys, and nothing 
more fierce than motor buses. If that rhmo were to come back ho 
would not knon his old home But ono day some men were digging 
for building purposes under the ground m that part of London a hero 
they make the newspapers and there they found the skull of that 
rhmo who hved so long ago 

\Micn you BOO our big friend m the Zoo, mind you remember 
that his family used to Ino hero before you, and take off your hat 
to him. Perhaps it is a good thing ho docs not li\o here any lonf’cr 
Your mother is frightened enough at tlio thought of motor-cars, and 
what would sho think if you might meet with a rhmo on your way 
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home from school ? “ Johnny is late home,” she would say ; “ perhaps 

he has been kept in, or perhaps it is a rhino.” If he blocked up the 
lane you would at least have to go round the other way. He cannot 
keep to the left. He must have the whole road to himself. 

He looks very strong and fierce. Let us whisper about it — ^he 
must not hear at any price, wo must not hurt his feelings — ^they do 
say that he is not so very fierce after all. Once a fox-terrier barked 
at a rhino, so they say, and the rhino ran clean away. Perhaps the 
sound was rather strange, and all of us know that terriers when they 
bark are rather alarming. Besides, it must be very undignified for 
a rhino to fight with a terrier. 

Anyhow, he often frightens other people. When he starts run- 
ning and is at all excited he goes straight along like a motor-car; 
and like some naughty motor-cars he takes no notice of anything in 
his way : trees, or beasts, or men. 

One thing you must never let him hear you say. He is not, as 
many think, a near relative of the hippo. One htllo girl used to 
speak of a rhino-potamus, but she was wrong to mix them up ; they 
are both very big and very crumpled and very ugl — no, we must not 
say that, but wise men tell us that they are not really much alike. 
The rhinoceros lives on land, and docs not spend so much time in 
rivers and ponds ; of course,, he never goes far away, because he needs 
water to quench his thirst, but the hippo goes a long way beyond 
quenching his thirst. The rhino has three toes and the hippo four. 
Then the rhino has thz^t horn, or those two horns, like the curl in the 
verso about the little girl, “ right in the middle of his forehead.” Then 
think of his tiny eyes and his scaly skin I Ko, the hippo and fcho 
rhino are both very big ; they are neither of them very beautiful, 
according to our ideas, but they are not anything like brothers, or 
oven first cousins. It may help you to cal! the hippo tho ** river 
pig” and Iho rhino “ horn^-hcad.” 

Ills skm makes you thmk of an ironclad with its plates bolted 
together. They call the camel tho “ ship of tho desert,” but tho rhino 
is tho ironclad. i\nicn he is coming along, snorting and puffing, ho 
looks like a man-oM\ar plunging and rolling, with his horns for funnels. 

These boms aro not what they seem. They are really growths 
out of tlio skin, and aro simply masses of Jmir. ’They aro very useful 
to him ; and as'for tho mother rhino, eUo uses hers to guide her little 
boy as ho trots in front. All wiw mothers Uko their boys and girls 
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to walk m iront I wonder why » The horns are useful to the rhino, 
and very valuable to us, bub not so valuable as people used to think. 

Once upon a tune httle was known about the rhino We know 
him better now, because he is one of our own subjects m the Bntish 
Empire But a long time ago people used to guess when they did 
not know The bom of the rhino they thought verj’^ wonderful If 
a cup were made of it, it would alwuys tell the presence of poison 
If poison were poured mto it, the horn split in two In those bad 
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old days kings were sometimes poisoned, and they thought a horn cup 
of this kind most useful. It was much better to know poison before- 
hand It was very mce to bchcve all this, but it seems that it was 
not true There is only one way of leammg about rhinos and every 
thing else it is to gu e up making guesses and to use our own eyes 
But even then the rhmo was not altogether a stranger Six 
himdred years ago one was sent to the Kmg of Portugal It was 
a present, but be did not like it Most of us find it awkward to know 
what to do with presents which we do not hke. This king thought 
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it 'vras time he sent a present himself to the Rope, so ho shipped the 
rhino for Rome. Now we have no means of telling whether the Pope 
would have hked the beast and kept it, or whether he would have 
thought it time he sent a present to some one else. We do not know, 
for that rhino had lost all his patience, and he proved so fierce on 
board the little ship that he sank it, and he and all the crew were 
drowned. 

He does not eat meat, but leaves and grass and bushes ; if you 
have a bun to share ho will take it with his upper lip. Next time 
don’t give all yom: buns to Jumbo ; keep one for the rhino and see 
if he can really take it. 

Poor old fellow I He belongs to a race which is getting less day 
by day ; and when you are an old man, little boy, there may be no 
rhinos to be seen — except in the Zoo. This seems rather sad. They 
go so far back and they were here before us, and it does look as if 
there might be room for all of us. 


E. S. 
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Foxglove Farm 

IPhoUyffaph* hy R. It'. CoU ) 

T om ELTON was a little lad who had spent all his life in a big 
smoky town in the North of England, where he lived with his 
mother in a tiny house in a narrow, ugly street. But, though a regular 
town boy who had never seen a primrose growing wild, he learned 
all about country life from his mother, who had been brought up in 
Devonshire, and who could never foi^et her old home, Foxglove Farm. 
She was never weary of tellmg Tom about the ammals on the farm. 

I loved the horses best of all,” she would say ; “ they seemed 
to understand everything 1 said to them. Every morning I used 
to runout to the stables to see them before they went to work, and 
when I was a httle lass I went without sugar in my tea many a time 
to give it to them. Pretty creatures, I can see them now, standing 
in the yard with the sun shimng on their glossy coats, waiting for 
the bit of sugar or carrot that they knew I was bringing them. Ah, 
those were happy days ! ” 

“ Don’t you think Grandfather will ever ask us to stay with him at 
Foxglove Farm ? ” Tom used to ask, but Mrs. Elton always shook 
her head. 

“ I’m afraid not, though he hves there all alone,” she said sadlv 

iLA. m * 
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“ Your father and I offended him once, though it was not our fault, 
and he will not forgive me even now that poor daddy is dead.” 

So that to go to Foxglove Farm was the very last thing Tom 
ever dreamt of doing ; and yet this is exactly what came to pass. 
Mrs. Elton, never strong, and forced to struggle hard to keep herself 
and her boy, became more and more delicate, and at last had a serious 
illness. The doctor ordered her to be taken to a hospital, and wrote 
himself to her father, Farmer Brown, to explain matters, and to ask 
him to take Tom whilst his mother was laid aside. A curt reply came 
to the effect that the boy was to be packed off to Devonshire without 
delay, and !Mra. Elton called Tom to her, and told him the great news. 


** And don’t worry about me,” she said. “ I shall soon get well, 
and it will be better to mo than mcdicino to hear nil about my old 
home.” 

So Tom went off next day in good spirits. Farmer Bromi, halo and 
hearty in Bjuto of his grey liairs, met him nt Iho station, and, although 
ho was stem in ax)pcaranco and gruff in manner, Tom did not fed at 
all afraid of him. They wero soon on friendly terms, and the old man 
pccmcd pleased nt Iho boy’s ddight when they reached the quaint, 
ivy-covered, many gabled house that Ills mother had bo often described 
to him. 

U4 
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The eun was shining brightly when Tom and his grandfather set 
out. First they visited the poultry yard, and bad a successful hunt 
in the hen house for eggs j then they looked at the old sow and her 
Utter of young pigs ; after which they made their way to tho orchard, 
where Tom filled his pockets with apples. Then they crossed a meadow 
where several cows were grazing, and got ovxr a stile into a field, 
which a man and a boy were ploughing with a team of three horses. 
Tom went up to the animals at once, offered each an apple, and patted 
their sleek sides as if ho had been used to horses all his life. Fanner 
Browm looked on approvingly, and told him that the horses’ names 
were Dobbin, Ruby, and Browitie. 

“ They’re doing a bit of falIo\ring to-day,” ho explained. ” Break- 
ing up tho ground ready for seeding later on ; it’s very hard, you 
sec,” 

Tom looked at tho ploughboy with envious eyes. ” Can’t I 
learn to plough ? Do let me. Grandfather,” ho begged. 

Farmer Brown chuckled, “ Your mother hasn’t sent you in farm . 
clothes,” ho said, with a look at tho carefully mended blue sergo suit 
and neat boots that Tom was wearing. “ Btit I’m going to market 
to-morrow, so you can como with mo, and I’ll get you sorno tilings 
Uiat you can do what you like in. Only j*ou must make yourself tidy 
for meals, mind.” 


11* 
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The farmer was as good as hfa word, and next day Tom was 
owner of a set of corduroys, a pair of hobnailed boots, and a whip 
that he soon learned to crack. His new clothes turned him into 3 
regular country lad, and he threw himself heart and soul into farm life, 
devoting himself especially to the horses. He went with them in all 
their outings ; and 
when the team was 
sent to haul timber 
to the saw-mills, he 
walked all the way 
by the hors^* heads 
and cheered them 
on up the steep bits 
of road in true 
carter fashion. On 
busy days evorj’body 
stayed out all day, 
as to go home for 
dinner would inter- 
rupt the u ork. Tom 
had delicious meals 
of cold bacon and 
bread and cheese 
under the hedge with 
the labourers, whilst 
the horses had their 
dinner out of a rack 
filled with hay in the 
open field, which no 
doubt was much 
tucer than having it 
at home in the stable. 

They did not take 
long to empty the 
rack, and then they 
were taken down to 
the big pond to bo 
watered. They were 
always verj’ eager for 
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a long refreshing drink, and they would crowd into the water to cool 
themselves after their hard work in the hot sun. 

Thus, full of happy work and play, the days flew by ; and at 
last a letter came from Mrs. Elton to say that she was nearly well 
and would soon leave the hospital. Tom longed to see her again, but 
dreaded leaving the beautiful country, and returning to the dark, 
noisy street that now seemed so far away. 

One evening, work was over, and the horses were being taken home 
across the fields, when Farmer Brown came to look for his grandson. 
He held an open letter in his hand, and told Tom to come with him. 
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They walked together in silence for some time, and then the farmer 
said suddenly — 

“ A boy that is not afraid of work, and is aa fond of animals as 
you arc, ought to bo a farmer. Will you stay with mo at Foxglove 
Farm ? ” 

Tom grew red with dehght, and then tears camo into his eyes. “ I 
can’t leave mother,” ho said. 

But your mother is coming hero to keep house for mo to-morrow,” 
said his grandfather. ^Vhat do you say to that 7 ” 

Tom could not say anything, his heart was too full, but ho squeezed 
his grandfather’s hand tight ; and tho old man understood. 

CnAntOTTE Ooit-vin. 






The Giraffe 



I T was a learned gentleman 
With an alphabet after his name, 
It was a somewhat impertinent boy 
To tho Zoo one day who came. 
And it was a conversation which 
Took place between the same. 


It is not what they said oi the 
hippo. 

Which stays in its bath so late, 
That you rarely can manage to see 
It, and so 

It's scarcely worth while to wait ; 
But It’s what they said of tho long 
giraffe, 

I ask your leave to state. 


GOOD uoiunjro 
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** Suppose,” that little boy remarked, 
“ That an Eton collar ho wore 
Do you think that any shop in town. 
Keeps collars like that m store I * 
But the scholar ho only grunted, then 
The boy went on onco more 

If the collars were sent to the wash 
each week 

In order to keep them clean 
How would they charge for collars such 
As they had never seen ? 

And wouldnt the cost on the usual 
scale 

Bo at least one pound seventeen 1 
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When the tall giraffe baa 
dinner, 

Which we re not allowed to 
see 

Poes be pause for a second 
chunk until 

The first through his neck 
sball be 

Or does he allow two chunks 
to travel 

At once like you and me * 

* But if he went for a change 
of air 

To the sea on a railway tram 

And he wanted to stretch that 
lovely neck 

Would be lower the window 
pane * 

And if a tram should be passing 

Would he ever come back 
ngun ? 
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Wild Playmates 


H OW nice it would bo if ftll tbo crcaturea wo met out of doors 
wcro tame, and would play with us as they do in the faify" 
stories Generally they fly away or hide, because they know that 
most people want to throw atones at them or to pull off their legs 
and wmgs, or to hurt their feelings in other ways So only the flies 
and tbo wasps, and other folk that want to play games wo don’t care 
about, will come near us, and tho otliere go off to find a part of the . 
garden whore there are no human beings to worry them 

But now and again we do find creatures quite tamo and friendly 
Sometimes it is hunger that brings them to us, as when the frost 
prevents birds from digging for worms, or tho snow has covered all 
their food, and they come and beg a few crumbs and a sip of water. 
Sometimes it is the fear that tbeir little naked young ones will catch 
cold or starve if they are not attended to that makes birds forget their 
fear of us, and come to their nests even when we stand close by Some- 
times mere curiosity leads creatures to come a httle closer, and, if 




WILD PLAYJIATES 


Cliildrcn must not think that mania tlio only person worth making friends 
■vrith, though as wo aro human beings wo naturally think him the most 
important. No doubt your guinea-pig would say he was the most im- 
portant, for ho would talk, if he thought at all about it, of Guinea-Pigs 
and the “Lower Animals,” including such very, very important people 
as you and me. But wo don't mind what guinea-pigs say, do wo ? 

The robin in tho picture is so tamo that ho will perch on tho 
• lady’s fingers and cat crumbs out of her hand. Ho is young as yet, 
and by and by he will find out how dangerous most human beings are, 
and I am afraid ho will no longer como so confidingly. It is very 
sad to think how wo arc 


feared and 



hated by the 

field folk, for 



in coimtries 

where the 


creatures 

have hardly 



ever seen a 

man they are 



at first quite 

tamo and 


friendly. In 

England it 



takes a long 

and patient 
show them 
ticular hu- 


, 

effort to 
that we par- 
mans don’t 

mean any 



harm. In 

the CO m- 



panion pio- 

ture is shown 



a robin going 

into an old 



rusty kettle 

m which are 



its nest and 

young ones. 

TOT TOH 


Bobins so 


often bmld in an old boot, or kettle, or empty meat tin, that it is 
quite worth while to hang up something in the garden for them 
to use. Only take care it is out of pussy’s way, or you will find her 
smacl%jng her hpa over a mce dinner of juicy young robms. More 
often you will find the robin’s nest on, or nearly on, the ground. Here, 
under some heap of dead bracken, perhaps, or a stack of rubbish, 
they make a cosy little home of dead leaves and moss, Imed with a 
few horseliaira The eggs are very beautiful objects, pinkish-white, 
with rich red-brown spots. The shell is thin enough to let tho yolk partly 
show through it;*aiidthi8 gives thcegg itspecuhar transparent pinkness. 

Sometimes a cuckoo will lay her egg among them while tho robin 
is away, and then the young cuckoo is hatched and fed and cared, 

u» 





WILD PLAYMATES 


for by the little bird as if it 'were her oWn child But shb cannot feed 
her own babies, which are turned out of the nest by the young cuckoo, 
just as the calf is killed and eaten, or brought up on artificial foods 
so that you may have the cow’s milk The cuckoo, you see, makes 
servants of other creatures just as we do - •» - '"v 

The tits are httle birds which are often very tame If you hang 
up a cocoa-nut or a lump of fat by a string you may see them m winter 
come nght up to your window. They, too, will build in all sorts of 
odd places ^ 

Sometimes thrushes, when they have eggs or young, will be very 
bold m approacbmg you Once I was taking pictures of a song thrush 
at her nest When I stepped out of my shelter to break off an i\y leaf 
that hid one of the young, the old bird immediately flew at- my head 
and brushed my cap with her wings 

You will find It IS possible, even in your own garden, to make 
friends with some of the wild things, and to spend many an interesting 
hour watching them at work or play 
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"A Spring Morning 

“ said ^Ir Osbome, looking m at the schoolroom door 

\jr one bright monung m early sprmg “ come with me ' I’m 
going to show you all the lambs ” 

“ How lovely, Father ‘ ” cncd Maud gladly throwing down her 
books “ But what will Miss Brown say ? ” 

“ Miss Brown has been good enough to give you both a hohday 
this morning so come along * ** 

Maud and Alice raced from the schoolroom, almost as frisky as 
the lambs they were about to see Their father could scarcely keep 
pace with their chatter and laughter, as they hurried him through 
the park, away to the breezy upland meadow 

“ Lambs and girls are pretty much alike, seems to me,” laughed 
their father, as two skittish, long legged lambs frolicked and gam 
boiled round their mother and gave her no peace 

“ Father, I’m gomg to catch those two • I would so love to have 
them m my arms I wish I could have them for my own ” cried Maud 
‘‘ Very well dear I don’t thmk you’ll care to keep them long, 
but, if "you can catch them, j ou shall have them ” * 

” ^ank you, Father dear,” cried the two 

Then began a race and a skirmish m which girls’ legs and lambs’ 
leg^ot decidedly mixed , but, fin^y, almost exhausted with laughter 



tP/iet»pKt* 

otTiKo imi ms bbeas»asi * 

and the effort of racing after two imwilbng lambs, Maud stood tniini- 
^ph^ntly holding one under each arm To her astonishment the mother 
lamb came and stood by her, seeming quite content to trust her off- 
spring to this merry hearted girl 

* Stand still a moment, Maud ' ” cried her father, and whislang 
out his pocket camera he took a snapshot He was a proud, loving 
parent, and took photographs of his daughters on every possible 
occasion 

“Now httlo one,” said he, turning to Alice, ** we must find a 
pet for you, I suppose • Old Jim and I have two or three orphaned 
Jambs which still require care I wonder if you would like one of 
them ” 

" Oh, Father ’ I would Jove to have a dear little orphan lamb,” 
ansMcred Aheo, who had a very tender heart for all things lonclj and 
frail 

“ Very well then Come along * I know where to find one n ho 
will suit jou exactly,” said her father “Poor httlo thing' Con- 
sidering the temblo winter, it’s a wonder there are any Iambs left 
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A SPJlING MORNING 

Old Jim tho Shepherd and"! have had some anxious time? during the 
past inter On a nnrm sunny daj like 'this it seems impossible that 
onlj a short time ago wo liad to dig the ammals out of the snowdrifts 
to save their lives ” 

Maud Mas strugghng behind with two kicking lambs and their 
astonished mother, nho nearly tripped her up at erer} step in her 
anxiety to possess her babies once more 

Alice clung to her father and begged to hear about tho expenences 
of thg winter 

“ You didn’t tell us at the time, Father, of all you bad to do,’* 
she said 

V No, dear I knew you would both insist on helping, and wo 
shoidd have been obhgcd m the end to dig girls as well as sheep out of 
the snowdrifts so we said nothing A number of sheep died of the 
cold, hut Jim rescued the lambs Many a mgbt during the snow 
storm ho spent out of his own warm bed attending to the farmyard •«?’ 



A SPRIKG MORNING 

nursery, and ho saved the lives of a good many delicate calves and 
lambs for mo. , . 

“ The orphaned lambs were fed ■with nice warm milk from a baby’s 
bottle. Ah, hero wo arc ! ** Sitting on tho ground in a meadow close 
by they came upon Old Jim’s tiny niece busy with tlirce baby Iambs. 
“ That ono drinking from tho bottle is tho lamb I thought you would 
like,” said Rather. 

“ Oh, Father ! it’s tho prettiest lamb I’ve ever scon J. lilay I 
keep it in tho paddock near Sandy’s kennel ? ” Alice added’ eagerly. 

“ Yes, if it’s not too lonely away from its comi)anions. Which,! 
think it will he,” answered her father. 

Lucy’s little brother, Joe, was quite an expert at getting the 
lambs to drink their milk from a bottle. 

Maud and Alice spent the rest of their halLIjoliday fondling and 
feeding their now pets. Carrots, turnips, parsley, milk — all IdncB 
• of dainties were tried in turn. 


TS2 KA^OUtOO 


“Lower Creatures” 

B ob had reached the age when boys begin to look down upon 
almost all things except big cncketers and footballers He 
despised httlc girls and thought very httle of boys who did not belong 
to his school He called them “ outsiders ” And as for the “ lower 
animals,” nothing could exceed his contempt for them He was 
cured at the Zoo , I want to tell you how 

He went with an older brother whowas home from College, and 
“agoodsort” Togetherthey looked at one beast after another, till at 
last they found themselves near that lovely pond where the seals and 
sea hons dive and play, and near to which waddle the Cape penguins 
“ I say, Bob ” said the brother, “ that fellow can swim.” For 
the seal had shpped swiftly through the water ^ 

“ Rather,” said Bob * 

” Could you race him T *’ asked Tom 

“I wish I could,” answered Bob "then I should swim the 
Channel ” 

“ Well, then,” said Tom, “ one of these lower creatures can at 
least aivim better than you.” 




*‘L0'\\T3R CREATURES 



**Ycs,” cried Bob with a cbucklo of triumph, wo’d race 

him in .the Mauritania'^ 

“What a clover chap you were,** Tom replied, “to invent that 
steamship.” 

“ None of your chaff ! ” said Bob with a grin. 

“Penguins now,” began Tom, “can go farther South, I 
guarantee, than any man, and they too go beautifully through the 
water ; and as for those goats, they can climb over rocks where we 
should need ropes and guides.” 

“ Oh, I know that,” replied Bob ; “ but man ia a jolly sight 
better than goats and penguins. ^Vhy, those penguins don't even 
know there is a South Pole ! ” 

Tom made no reply until tJiey came to the kangaroo’s abode. 
This Australian animal has a paddock whore it can jump about as 
it likes. Poor thing ! It must have a jump now and then. It has a 
huge tail and very strong back-legs, and since it has to travel over 
sandy wastes it must move quickly, and so it has the power to take 
very long leaps — as long as twenty feet. 



* LOWER URCATURES” 

“Well, it’s onl> one tlung,” answered Bob, “ind besides, he’s 
Bpccmllj made for it ” But ho began to feel a httlo more uncomfort- 
able 

They passed along to seo tho sleepy old tortoise 
“ I wonder how old ho is,” said Tom , “ tlicro scarcely seems to 
be any reason why he should not hvc for ever” 

“ Odd idea,” replied Bob, 
“ to carry bones outside 
him ” 

“ If only ho could speak,” 
answered Tom, “he might tell 
us what things were hke long 
before our great-great-grand 
father hved.” 

“ Does he 
so ioug as 






much these creatures can beat me at one thing or another/' 


“Yes, I have,” said his brother. 


“That is all very ttcU,” answered Bob, **but how is it they 
are here in cages and wo are looking at them ? ” ^ 

“ Why do you think ? ” asked his brother, 

“ I suppose,” he said, ** because man can use Iiis mind and 
his hands ; that is all I can think.” 

“And so,” answerec 



the brother, **inen madi 
telescopes, and railway 
trains which go faster thar 
the ostrich, and ships whicl 
go faster than the seal, 
and engines much strongei 
than the elephant.” 

“ Yes,” replied the 
boy, looking at a huge con- 
dor standing on a tree- 
stump and sunning itself 
with outspread wings,“ men 





can fly even faster than the largest 
bird and they read books which tell them thmga that tho 
tortoise has forgotten ** 

“ And,” Tom went on, “make guns which master tho wild 
creatures and cages to keep them m. What clever fellows 
” we are ’ ” 

“ Yes,” said Bob , ” but other people did all that, and 
•vre only come m for it ” 

tp- “Just so,” answered the brother, “and I don’t thmk 

we ought to be too proud, ought we ? when we sec these 
hiimbler fnends ” 

“ Bight I ” cned Bob 

“ ril remember that But ^ 

I’m rather hungry, Tom, 

and you said you would A - \ 


“ Como along,” said ^ 
Tom with a laugh , " buns . : 
are aU very weU tor the S' 
lower creatures, but man 
with his mighty mind 
needs •” 

“ Ices ? ” suggested u: 
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Bunny Brown ; 

Or, the Bold, Bad Bunny 

B unny brown was very angT}' when it got to his big cars that 
a mere human being was going to publish a little story about 
him. How could such a being UTito the truth about the joj^ and 
sorrows of a Bunny's life ? Ho would bo much too fat and big even 
to enter his burrow in the ground. So Bunny determined to tell his 
own story in liis own way. 

Here beginneth the talc of Bunny BroTVTL 
“ I am called a bold, bad Bunny by my relations, but I think 
relations are not always correct in their judgment of a Bunny’s char- 
acter. I have my little weaknesses, I omi, but I am not all bad. I 
am young and healthy and full of life and spirits, which very often 
lead me, and others who choose to follow me, into mischief, but I never 
mean to bo bad. lily own little furry mother knoivs that, but she is 
the only one who believes in me, though I cause her a good deal of 
trouble. 

** My shirt-front is naturally snowy-wlu’te, but a few moments 
after mother has washed it, I don’t know how, but somehow it gets 
as black as ini;. 

“ There is sorrow in my mother’s lovely brown eyes as she looks 
at her dirty boy, but she never says one word. That always hurts 
me dreadfully and brings the tears to my eyes, and I resolve I will 
try to keep clean. 

“ At the time I, Bunny Brown, am telling this tale the snow lies 
thick on the ground, and sliding and tobogganing are much in vogue. 
Having once seen a neighbouring family sliding by mooni^ghi'^ dressed 
in quaint httle costumes, it became my ambition to find some clothes 
and do the same. It was so much safer, too, to be clothed, for should 
our enemy, Farmer Jones, look out of his vrindow and catch sight of 
ua he would mistake us for small children, but without such disguise 
he would shoot at us without a moment’s hesitation. 

“ His mind seems to be filled with one thought — how to exter- 
minate rabbits. I believe that to be his sole aim in life. But be has 
^ never caught us yet, and we have often had a nibble at his tender 
young lettuces. These are better than any grown roundabout, and 
- that, no doubt, is why he hates us so, for we simply cannot leave them 
alone. Mother has strictly forbidden us to eat them ; she says there 





BUNNY BROWN 


aro plenty of nice things provided for us without our stealing from a 
good man. I wonder if a juicy young lettuce is the awful temptation 
to mother it is to me, or is sho stronger to resist ? At any rate, I always 
fall, and after such a fall I always avoid mother’s eye. 

“ Now I was about to fall again, for I was determined to get those 
clothes. I called my brothers and sisters together, and wo agreed, 
after a great deal of unnecessary advice from everyone, to make a 
raid upon our neighbours and carry off their clothes. 

“ As a matter of course I was the one chosen to pay a friendly 
call to the burrows in the hedge across the field. 

“ So off I went, springing in the air for mere joy, and then pausing 
with cars erect, listening for Farmer Jones’s footstep. The coast was 
clear, and away I bounded, my little white tail twinkling behind me. 

“ Imagine my amazement when, in the very first burrow I entered, 
I found hanging up rows of clothes and a board on which was wTitten: 

‘Mrs. Bunny Isaacs has left ofi clothes of all descriptions and invites inspection.’ 

“ Back I scampered to the others to tell the glorious nens. 

“ One of my more timid sisters suggested I should ask mother if 
she would buy the clothes for us. 

“ * Let it be so,* I said ; * wo will get them honestly if wo can, 
but have them we will.’ 

“ Once more I was chosen as ambassador. Being bold and bad 
puts a lot of work on to one’s shoulders. 

“ ‘Mother, dear,’ I began, ‘we are all of us overcome with a 
longing for clothes, and I know where you can buy them, too ! ’ 

“‘Nonsense, child! What could be more beautiful than your 
own well-fitting fur coats with white tippet and tail ? My children, 
too, are famed for the quality of their furs ! ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, that may be all true, but we do want to near clothes. 
Do let us, there’s a dear ! ’ 

“ ‘ No, child, no ! ’ 

“ When mother said No ! in that tone it was no use to argue 
any longer, so, having failed to get our clothes honestly, we set to 
work to do the best we could 

“ We all crossed the field to heard Mrs. Bunny Isaacs in her own 
burrow. 

“ * What IS the price of your 2J. coats ? ’ said I. 

“ I cannot understand to this day why they aU laughed so. 



BUNNY BROWN 


** ‘ Mother eays will 
you fit us all and put the 
things on one side She 
will come to fetch them 
and settle with you later ’ 

“ Sirs Bunny Isaacs 
was delighted at the pro- 
spect of BO large an order 
and took pains to fit us 
each m turn Then the 
bundle was laid on one 
Bide to he called for by 
mother. 

“ During the whole 
proceeding I had narrowly 
watched to find out Sirs 
Bunny Isaacs’ weak pomts 
One of them I quickly 
discovered to be intense 
curiosity , she asked so many questions as she fitted on her goods 
‘ I must work upon that,’ thought I, ‘ to get her out of the way 
while we secure the bundle ’ 

" ‘ Ha\e you ever met my mother ? ’ I mquired 
“ ‘ No, my dear, I think not Is she good-looking, and is she 
happy with your father 7 * 

“ ‘ All,’ said I, ‘ she is most pecuhar-looking, and she and father 
quarrel frightfully We left them bard at it What fun it would be 
if I took you over to introduce you * 

“ At that moment, I must own, I was entirely bad, for mother 
and father had never been known to quarrel in their hves Father 
would have had no objection, I tbmk, but mother saj s it always takes 
two to make a quarrel and she would never be one of the two 

“ JIrs Bunny Isaacs’ curiosity was roused at once, and you only 
have to look at the picture to see the result of our sche min g 

“ It is true a ‘ little thing may cause a lot of trouble,’ and after 
great joy comes Borrow Our httle sister nearly died, but that tumble 
cured me of steahng ” 



Emily Kliokmakn. 



The Sea Eagle 



THE SEA EAQIX 


W HLN tbo storms in fury brcah, 
Bojs and girls must shelter 
take, 

For their little garments* sake 

But the cnglo m the sky, 

When the storm is raging high, 
Right above the clouds may fly 

W*hen with hunger httlo boys 
Are distracted from their joys 
And their dearest pleasure 
cloj’s, 

They must bear it until tea , 
But nhene’er Mey hungry be 
Eagles swoop into the sea, 

Of they take a tiny sheep, 
(Making its poor mummy wecpl 
To tbeir home on mountains 
steep 

When it’s May the chddren know 
Tbeymuslnotexpccttbe snow, 
With the eagles tis not so 


For if they are tired of Spring 
Out they spread each mighty wing 
And they go bke anything 


Or when comes December bleak, 

They may for the summer seek 
And return another week 

Boys who now short kzuckers wear, 
When they ve grown (and pay the fare) 
Can have ndes upon the air 

When the lords of land and sea 
AU go flying — presently — 

Will the eagle jealous be ! 


us 
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DINNER TIME 

Trained Cbimpiutzces at tiie New York Zoo 

Monkeys 

E veryone -who goes to the zoological Gardens makes a point 
of seeing the Monkey House. ^lany of you have doubtless 
watched the curious antics of the Zoo monkeys and enjoyed their 
funny ways. The playtime of monkeys seems to last nearly all day, 
and it is great fun to watch them careering round therr cages, playing 
catoh-as-catch-can, hanging head downwards, or jumping, leaping 
and scampering about. The funniest sight of all is to see a monkey 
exaimmng himself in a looking-glass. 

When you look at the chimpanzees your first thought will cer- 
tainly be, How very like men they are I ” 

This may not be very complimentary to the monkeys, but it 
is certainly a fact that of all the apes the chimpanzee is most closely 
connected with man, both in structure and looks. It is only found in 
Africa. I have seen a photograph of a negro boy with a chimpanzee 
on either side, and really, it was bard to say which was the best or 
worst-looking of the three! 

The chimpanzee is a powerful ammal and possesses very long 
arms. The ears are very prominent, as also are the man-hke wTinldcs 
on the forehead. Notice also how long the toes are. The chimpanzee 
lives principally in the jungle, but in some parts of the vast African 
Continent it is found in the mountains. Its food consists of fruit, but 
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MONKEYS 


in captivity it will also eat meat. 
The home, or nest, is built in a 
tree. 

The intelligence of these 
monlceys is reahy wonderful, etnd 
they become much attached to 
those in charge of them. Tlie 
famous “ Sally,” who lived at the 
Zoo, was one of the most interest- 
ing chimpanzees ever seen. Her 
body has been preserved and ia 
now kept in the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild’s museum at Tring. 

These docile monkeys are 
taught many clever tricks by 
their keepers. I have seen 
Mickle ” kiss the keeper in a 



wunrwo ro« prrmi. 
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very human manner, and also 
pretend to cry when given a 
pocket-handkerchief. Somotimes 
chimpanzees are dressed in men's’ 
clothes and taught to sit down at 
a table and eat and drink, and 
to ring a bell when the next 
course is required. They will also 
walk along the street in company 
with an attendant, carry a walk- 
ing-stick, rido in a motor-car, 
wear n silk top hat, and do many 
other clover things. Sally was 
able to count quite well, and when 
asked to pick a certain number of 
straws out of her cage could 
alwaj’8 do so. 

Tlio gorilla is n most ugly- 
looking creature. It is very 
powerful, and has a huge chest 


MONKEYS 


and long arms. Specimens liave been known afc least 6 ft. in 
height and weighing as much as 400 lbs,, about three times as 


heavy as a man ! These huge animals live in trees and, like the 
chimpanzee, are verj* fond of fruit. Generally, a grunt is the only 
vocal power exercised by tliis powerful beast, but when it is in a temper 
or excited it utters a loud roar. It is only found in certain parts of 
Africa, but little is really known of its habits. Some travellers state 
that, although such a heavy and gruesome-looking animal, it is of a 


gentle disposi- 
tion ; others say 
the reverse is the 
case. The nest 
-:-if such it can 
be called — is 
made in the 
lower branches 
of trees, and the 
female also uses 
the structure as 
a resting-place. 
The male, it is 
. stated, sleeps on 
the ground, with 
its huge hack 
placed against 
tiio nest tree, in 
order to guard 
its family 
against; tlie at- 
tacks of Icop- 
artls. 

Tl»e baboon 
is another most 
intere sting 
monkey. Those 
who liavc seen 
these creatures 
in a wild con- 



dition say that 


THT STRJECT lirStClAN's «OST:tT. 


(tforJe*. 
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they are very fierce and also very 
wise. They form into compames 
for the purpose of attacking any- 
one or anything. They roam 
about the country lilce outlaws, 
robbing and killing wherever they 
can. No mercy is shown them 
in Africa, where they do a great 
amount of harm m cultivated dis- 
tricts. The baboon is not content 
with a fruit diet, for he will eat 
com, insects, lambs, and other 
things Tins monl».ey certainly 
looks v.hat he is, a veritable rob- 
ber, but even this Lli-tempered 
species sometimes shoirs courage 
and self-sacrifice. A well-known 
traveller records that he once 
noticed a young baboon tpIio had 
been cut off from the others of 
his party. The traveller had a 
number of dogs with him, but, in 
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spite of these, when an old 
male baboon saw tlio 
helpless plight of the 
young one, 
rather tlian 
leave the 
Youngster 
to be torn to 
pieces by 
tlic dogs, he 
approached 
and barked 
defiance at 
the d o g P, 
actually 
making them 



MONKEYS 

cower Then the brave creature picked up the baby and bore it oS 
safely to where the band of baboons were waitmg a httle distance 

away . 

Another picture shows two yoang orang-utans and their keeper 
Tlus monkey is found m Borneo and Sumatra Tlie orang is not so 
hke a man as is the chimpanzee It usuaUy stands about four feet 
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A cnntPAHm Acrrra *s ronx* ifonirR to toit^o rxopiRo# 

Inch Like the gonlh and the chimpanzee, it mostlj hies in trees 
\1 hen seen on the ground it is nn kn ard and ungainlj m its moi ements, 
but It climbs and runs and bangs about tiees «ath much sklU The 
orang mo tlj feeds on Icaics and fruit and makes its chief meal about 
noon It lias a largo head, strong arms and a thick neck, with ycl- 
lonisli red and long hair on the shoulders and thighs Onij on rare 
occasions, wc are told, vriSl tho orang utim attack man but if brought 
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to bay it is a dangerous animal and will bite very savagely. In cap- 
tivity these make interesting pets, but they rarely live very long when 
deprived of freedom. The orang can be taught many things, but 
the chimpanzee far exceeds it in intelligence. These creatures love 
to copy the movements of human beings, a fact that makes it easy 
to teach them all sorts of tricks. 

W. Peeoival Westell, F.L S.. M.B.O.U, 
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The Wolf 

W OLVES are creepy things but no Bntisb boys and girls need 
fear them now Once there were thousands of them m Great 
Bntam, and httle Anglo Saxons and Normans a long time ago must 
have trembled m their beds when they heard the wolves howhng 
The scene of this story is laid in Hussia, where wolves are still to be 
fonnd Stones about wolves must he a wee bit creepy , but this 
ends happily anyhow 

In the wide plains of Russia, about ten miles from a small city, 
-there hved a family consisting of father and mother, two big lads, 
Ivan and Jlichael, and quite a hne of httle children When wmter 
came, and it was near Christmas, the small boys and girls had the 
greatest treat of the year, for in their sleigh they went to the city and 
bought presents and looked at aU the bright shops ** 

They went early m the day and did not come back till long after 
dark , of course the^ chose a moonlight evening as all country people 
do , and of all that lovely day the ride back at nigbt over the plam 
and through the wood %va8 the lovchest 

The bojs, left at homo by themselves, tramped over the snow, 
and imagined all kinds of adventures , but at one spot the} thought 
they were on the track of real adventures, for there, m the snow 
before them, were some cunous footmarks 

“It might bea dog ora fov,” said Iran, “ but I tlimk it’s a wolf ” 
Jlicliac] lauglicd 

“ Rot ' ” ho cried, “ wolves don’t come as near as this ’’ 

“ Wliy not 1 ” asked Ivan “ And now I come to think about 
it, what about the sheep thej haae im«scd lately at the farm ? ” 

** Let’s drai\ the marks,” said JLchael, “ and ask Dad He'll 
knou ” 

Tliej bad the greatest confidence m tlicir father, who seemed to 
know every bird and animal that ever came near BTien ho camo 
in to tea, they showed him the drawing 

** It’s very much liko the mark of a wolf,’ he said, ‘ and in any 
case it’s as veil to get ready * 

Down ho took Ins gun , the boj*s also took theirs , and very 
quid 1> the\ vorc rcad^ It must Imc been just at that moment 
that t!ic> sav against the sk> Imc the black figure of a volf on tho 
Jiill m the snou It vas onl> there for n short time, but it was Ion" 
enough for tlio bo\s father to knon it ° 

isi 
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“ There’s no doubt,” he said, “ it’s a wolf, and we must hurry,” 

They followed the track step by step, but after a time they were 
startled to see the single track lost in a great number of footmarks. 

“ There’s a pack,” exclaimed Ivan. His father looked serious. 

“ What about Mummy and tho children ? ” asked Mchael. His 
father looked grave ; that was tho very thing ho had been thinking 
all the time. 

“ Let’s move as quickly as wo can,** he said, ” and we’ll be in 
time.” 

It was not long before they heard the tinkle of bells coming from 
the direction of the city. But at the same time they heard a distant 
howling which told them that the wolves, too, were not very far away. 

* The merry party had set out for home full of joy and with many 
parcels ; and though even so much of the day was over there was 
still the drive. 

The moon was beautifully clear ; tho bells were jingling ; but 
the skilful driver heard, and the mother soon heard, the distant howls ; 
and at last the children began to fear some danger, and cuddled near 
to their mother. 

The driver went as swiftly as he could, but not so swiftly as the 
wolves ; soon their black bodies could be seen coming nearer and 
nearer. Before the travellers stretched the well-known wood ; but 
by the time they were within fifty yards of it the wolves were scarcely 
twenty yards behind. 

But suddenly there was the crack of a rifle, then another, then 
another ; at each crack a wolf fell. Once more three rifles fired from 
out of the wood, and once more three wolves fell. At this the others 
seemed to pause, and the sleigh rushed into the wood. And there 
tho children saw the faces of their father and the two boys, and all 
their fears vanished. 

“ You’re a good shot. Dad,** said one of the little ones. 

“ But the boys are just as good, the young rascals ! ” said tho 
father uath a smile. 

“ How did you know, Dad,” asked one little fellow, ** there 
were wolves about ? ” 

Tlicn the little ones heard all tho story j and very creepy but 
very happy they went to bed that night. 


E. a 
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The Goslings’ Adventures 

I T was Michaelmas Eve, a truly glorious day. 

“ It might be midsummer ! ” remarked lilrs. Farmer to her 
husband, as she picked up a pail of com outside her door, and began 
to fling grain to the hundreds of geese, ducks, and fowls which came 
flocking round her, Down the hillside, over the stream, they came, 
cackling, hissing, and quacking — ^making a deafening noise to show 
they were more than ready for breakfast. 

“ My word,*’ exclaimed Mrs. Farmer, “ what a strife and a noise 
’tis with you creatures ! Can’t ’ear myself speak ! — howsomever, 
you be fine fat geese, sure enuff, and a beautifuller day for killin’ 
and plucking some of ’ee never shined out of the heavens ! Beautiful, 
isn’t it, Jim ? ” continued she, tiiming to her husband. 

“ 'WbaVs pVucVdng geese mean 1 ” asked some little fluffy yellow 
goslings of their parents, 

I don’t quite know, goslings,” answered the goose. “ Ask your 
father — he knows everything.” 

Father Gander guessed pretty well what it meant, for he had 
just seen two or three of his mates being carried off by Mr. Farmer 
into an outhouse. He didn’t like the look of things at aU, but he 
did not intend to show that he was nerrous. 

** Plucldng is not a nice word for goslings to hear or repeat — it 
is a very vulgar word,” answered the gander, “ and in order that you 
may forget it, yoiu mother and I will take you for a nice walJc to see 
the world.” 

“ Oh, how lovely ! ” cackled the ten goslings ; and they began 
to etrotch tlicfr necks, and to fi/ss, and to plume their feathers in 
readiness for the treat. 

“ Darlings, you must be very good and obedient,” murmured 
Mother Goose, who was nervous about her offspring. 

The walk that Father Gander had decided upon was through 
the valley to the high road. A grand place that high road for sight- 
Ecclng, but one beset with danger I 

Up the valley started the little procession in the warm September 
sunshine. Eveiything delighted the goslings, who gobbled up worms, 
wallowed in the mud, hunted for frogs, snapped at the luscious, low- 
lying blackberries, and chased the flics which buzzed around them. 

At last they came to the high rood. 
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“ Now, goslings, keep 
close ! *’ was the gander’s 
stem command. “ There are 
terrible fiends called motors, 
and if you don’t take care 
you will get nm over.” 

VTiafc is a motor ? ** 
asked the eldest gosling. 

“ Ob I ” began the gan- 
der, “ it’s a terrible thing 
like a 

But before he could get 
any further aloudling-a-hng- 
a-ling was heard, and some- 
thing flashed by, causing the 
gosUngs great fright. They 
all flew hither and thither; 
one got his wing grazed, 
another bumped into hts 
father with such force that 
he sent the poor gander roll- 
ing into a dust heap. 

“ You little stupids 1 ** 
hissed the gander when the 
excitement was over. "That’s 
not a motor ! Hiat's only a 
bicycle ! ” 

“ Oh ! ’’ gasped the gos- 
lings, nho had never even 
heard of a bicycle. 

** A motor-car is much 
worse,’’ continued the gander. 
" It’s a real demon ! When 
once you’ve seen one, you 
will never forget it.” 

" Keep close, goshngs ! ” 
screeched Ufother Goose. 
“ Here’s a motor ! ” 

Again the goslings lost 
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their nervo when they were confronted with a real motor-car. They 
scuttled any way but the right, screaming with fright as they went. 

T^vo of them fluttered along until they caino to the Post Office 
door, where the Post iMistress's cat was seated, far too well accustomed 
to motor-cars to bo in thodcast perturbed by the sight of one. ’’But 
she did not like being suddenly pounced upon by two impudent goslings, 
and she cuffed them well for their impertinence. 

The gander and the goose arrived at the Post Office with the 
rest of their frightened family. Each had some startling incident 
to relate, but the gander stopped their cackling by telling them that 
they deserved aU they got for being so easily frightened. He, poor 
fellow, was very cross — the responsibility of such a large family was 
too much for him. To his fmiher annoyance, the two youngest 
goslings, who were of an inquisitive turn of mind, ■waddled right into 
the Post Office, past the cat, who was still cuffing the elder goslings. 
The Post Mistress was stamping piles of letters and parcels for the 
outgoing mail, and she was very angry at this intrusion. First she 
whisked her apron at them, which excited the goslings greatly, so 
that they took a -uTong turning and fluttered into the kitchen instead 
of out at the front door. Then the Post Iffistress actually took up 
a large ball of twine, and threw it at the intruders, who scuttled out 
as fast as their trembling legs and beating hearts -would let them. 

Now, goslings, no more of this nonsense I ” said the gander, 
when the two were calm again. ** I see a thick mist rolling up over 
the hills from the sea. If you do not keep close to us you will get 
.lost, and the foxes will eat you. Follow your mother and me, and 
don’t cackle. We will go straight home.” 

Off waddled gander and goose, with their little ones in their 
train. All went well for the first half of their journey ; then four 
goshngs at the back of the procession got very tired, and dawdled 
along so that they soon got left behind, and the thick se-a-fog hid the 
rest of their family entirely from vie-w. 

” Oh ! ” cried little Fluffy to her brothers, “ Pm so tired I I 
can’t Waddle any more ! ” 

So the three little brothers made a nest for their sister in the 
soft turfy grass, into which they all huddled to keep warm. 

Suddenly they were startled by a soimd of scraping near by. 

” Foxes ! ” cried the frightened goslings. 

They coutd hear a sniffing sound, and Fluffy declared afterwards 
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that she felt the breath of some ammal on her face She -v^as qmte 
sure it was a fo-^ Perhaps she was nght ; in any case, the fox had 
no time to hurt them, for just at that moment they heard the cheery 
voice of Dicky, the farm-hoy, and saw the hght of his lantern. 

' “ They good-for-nawthin* gosim’s,” said he, as he stumbled 
along, “ makin’ me trapse long ’ere, jist as I v as agoin’ to *ave a bit 
of happle pie and crame, ]ist for a treat hke. PU be the death of 
they tiresome cntturs, httle varmmts • PU crack my stick over their 
backs * ” 

But, somehow, the goslings knew he would do no such thmg 


“ OTT WADDIXD OAKDCB AVO GOOSE, WITB THEIB Ums OVES rH TBEIS TRAD! 

Dicky was too good and kmcL It was only hia way of talk 
mg 

riuffy was not at all frightened when a mmute later she felt 
herseU seized by Dicky and tucked cosdy under his ragged coat. 

They all expected a scoldmg from Father Gander on their return, 
but to their surprise he fondled them most affectionately 

*‘La! Dicky boy' I be nght glad you’ve found they goslin’s ! ** 

exclaimed kirs. Farmer, as she burned out mto the farmyard- " I 
would’n’ *ave lost they pretty httle cntturs not for aU the Michaelmas 
geeso that’s m the market, so there 1 ” was Jlrs. Farmer’s fingf remark, 
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as she whisked Pluffy up into her arms, to see whether any harm 
had befallen her 's-;: 

So, after all, the goshngs’ first day of sight-seeing endeji happdy 

Edith E Oartek ' 
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A Day at the Zoo 

“ You may go to the Zoo for & lark, 

You may look on the Zoo as a school. 

You may call it a kind of a park , 

But I think, as a general rule, 

Some larks, some instruction, and one bun or ttro, 

Gits the best way of spending an boor at the Zoo " 

“ CfPEAICING of the Zoo,” said Janet at breakfast 
O “ But no one uns speaking of the Zoo,” replied her father 
rmldly. 

, “Half-term, Daddy, jou know,” Janet resumed, “and I feel 
rather hke the Zoo ” 

“I irouldn’t eat hke it,” sard father severely, “jf I were you.” 
“ Sle, too ’ ” asked Jack, rather anxiously. 

“ That’s settled,” said Janet with a sigh of rehef 

Their father, to tell the truth, felt uncommonly hke the Zoo 

BO. j 
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liiiiikclf, and yielded nt 
once. If<< nh\a\H jiro- 
(ended Dmt lie 'tliought 
only of tlio cliildrcn ; but 
they l:nmv beder. 

AVlmt tbey did timt 
day at Ibo Zoo (boro is no 
(imo to describe. Tboy did 
all Ibo ii.sual tilings, but 
wmT 11(10. somebou* there is aluaya 

and tbn cud frio. i i aomelbing fresh tobtfseon, 

eserv tinm 0^1'* astonish joii. Tlio elephant loola bigger 

world like a tol ‘I'o “eck of the giraffe, it grows for all the 

woriu like a telescope which pulls out. 

nlarn ’ 1 fftllicr, “it would not bo nltogcllicr out of 

Placo for 1, to look at the pig. Shall I tell you a little about, pig, f ” , 

broaUnst, Daddy!” ’’ ’ 

11 piggies,” a-iid littlo Jnck. ** I can draw Jovely piggies.” 

fA ♦« iia\cn’t scon these Kinds,” said tlic fatlicr, pointing 

? »c cages. “Tills one is called tlio Kcd Diver Hog, and ho 
elophantr " fiplendid place for wild beasts : 

^ “ T 1 1?^’ snakes, and hundreds of others are there.” 

“ Tf^ remarked Jnck, “ when I grow up ” 

Rome r i''™ ' 1 °’” “''*"“‘■<>'1 tliau' guide, “you might boo this hog and 
Bomo of bis rclativcB. You - 


that tho 
relative. 


wouldn’t think 
Hippo was a 
would you ? ” 

A very big bruvver,” 
said tbo boy. 

“More correctly, per- 
aap 3 , a distant cousm ” 
resumed the father, ■■ only 

many times removed Now 

this EedKiverHog fa not 
BO very terrible to look at • 
he pays more attention to 
hia ears than to ha tusks 
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and ifc is really the tasks, that make hogs dangeroas. ' Look at the 
Wart Hog. He is not a bit nice-looking, and he goes • in for Jiisks. 
He looks fierce ‘enough, but is not so fierce aftOT all ; and if you 
care to scratch his back ^th my umbrella, he uill take it as a 
Idndness. Do you happen to have learned at school, Janet, •what 
he is called in Africa ? ” ^ " 

“No,” answered Janet, **ire haven’t got to that in our class.” 

• -“T.^ten then,” said her father, “and say it after mo: 

• “ Ikdih.ovuda'wanl” 



“Don^ you think,” said Janet quietly, “ it is time we changed ' 
, the subjcci 7 Suppose ■»ro hare a peep at the Polar Bear.” , . 

“Is tho Polar Bear,’* asked Jack, as they made their 'vroy to the 
Bear quarters, “ the bear that climbs tho polo 7 ” 
r-' 3“'No,!’ was tho answer, “ that is another of tho same name. Tho 

■ Polar Jltar is so called because bo discovered tho Polo long before Peary. 
Ho is larger than tho other kind, and ho is white or creamv white.” 

AMjen they reached tho Bears’ new quarters they found ’the white 
' bears more jolly and brky than ever. 

- . ‘They must miss the snow and the ice,” said tho father of tho 
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tiro children, “ but they bare more society here. Sometimes it must 
’"be rather lonely on those icebergs.** 

"Rather sbppcry, too,*’ said Janet. 

“ I wish they -would showus the imderside of their feet,” ans-wered 
herfather, " and then you would see how they are able to stand on the 
ice The soles are covered with fur, and that gives them a safe foothold 
when they are gomg for a voyage on an iceberg or fishing for food,” 
" Did he get to the South Pole ? ” ashed Janet. 



keeps to the North ; 
almost everywhere.” 

follow th^e httle 
them coax the 
hng penguins, but 
jump just like the 

asked the father. 

" When he can 
fly,” answered Jack 
"Is an ostrich 
a bird ? ” was the 
next question 

‘ ‘Yes,” said 
Jack, rather timidly. 

" And can ho 
fly ? ” asked liis 
father. That settled 
Jack. 

“No, the 
ostrich could not 
fly ; so it follows 
that some birds can- 
not fly. The pen- 
guin, for example, 
can walk and swim, 
and cannot fly, but 
nil the same ho is a 
bird.” 




7 should 
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think,” said Janet, looking at the ostnch, “ that if it came to a 
Marathon race in the Zoo, the ostnch irould come in nearly first ” 
“He 13 certainly very fast,” answered the father, “and over 
the long, long desert he would move very quickly But somehow 
or other he has never needed to fly, and now ho will probably never 
learn. It looks as if there 17111 be no ostriches before long He can 


move very fast, hut he cannot escape from man , no creatures can 
race bullets He used to hve m many parts of the world, but he is 
now only found m South Africa and Arabia But 3 ou see that other 
bird of the emu kind ? Can yon read the name ? ” 

“ Cassouary,” said Janet 

“ Yes,” answered her father, peeping at the catalogue , “ some 
cassowaries hve m Australia and some in Papua, and this one m Ceram 
Look that up on the map, when you go home ” 

“ That means,” remarked the httlo girl, “ that Daddy doesn^t 


know where it is ” . 

“ The cassowary,” pro L 

curious spme-hke feathers, 
as 3 ou can see And Jack, 
swim He goes to bed at ^ 
about hke the ostrich He U 
forgot to say that ho lives ^ 
“ Can you repeat all 
that,” asked Janet sternly, C ^ 
“ without the book ? ” 

“Are 3 ou a bit \ 
tired?” answered her 
father, turning to the 
little fellow 

“ I -wish I could have a ride on 
that camel,” said Jack, “and if 
only he nould take us home, what 
fun It would be • ” 

“That’s thcBactriaq camel,” 
remarked his father, “ and ho has 
two humps Ho IS a splendid beast 
for carr3ing but I am afraid tho 
keepers would not let us have him 
Besides, wo couldn’t find room for 




ceeded their guide, “has 
and he is rather a gay bird, 
be cannot fl3 But he can 
night, and does not roam 
IS more hke ourselves, c 1 
in forests ” 
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him. The Arabian camel, on which the old patriarchs you read about 
in the Bible rode, has only one hump. The camel is a splendid carrier 
in the desert. Do you know why ? *’ 

“Because he carries his food with him,” answered Janet. 

“ He’s lilre one of those dinner-trams,” said her father, “ which 
carry all the food you need, and you haven’t to stop The camel 
takes his refreshments with him. Look at his knees I Tliat’s through 
his having to kneel in order to take his loads. But, after all, we are 
not camels, are we, Jack ? ” 

“ It doesn’t matter much, Dad,” answered the little girl, “ because 
over there is a place where we can get all lands of chocolates and 
buns and ■” 

“ Come along, let’s race there,” said their guide. They raced 
hard Janet won, Jack was second, Dad was last.' So he had to pay 
for all three. 

E. S. 
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Rooks 

W HAT curious birds these are! How loud!y they “caw” 
as they sit on the topmost branches of a lofty tree, and what 
numbers of them one often sees flying home in the evening, one behind 
another, after a long expedition in search of food ! 

But I am afraid that they are not always very clever birds. They 
never seem to know, for instance, when the spring-time has come, 
and if there should bo a sharp frost in November or December, they 
always thinly when tho thaw follows that the winter is over, and get 
very excited, and begin to patch up their nests and make them ready 
for uso ! If they drop a piece of stick, too, when they are building, 
they never seem to think of picking it up, but go off to look for another 
instead. » 

But they have very strict laws, which they never allow to be 
broken. One of these is that a pair of young rooks must not build 
on a tree at a distance from those which are inhabited by the rest 
of the colony. If they do, some of the old roolcs go and pull their 
nest to pieces. • And they udll do this over and over again, until tho 
young couple build on one of the trees in the rookery itself. 

Another law is, that no rook shall steal a piece of stick from 
another rook’s nest. Theft, indeed, is looked upon by these birds 
as a very serious crime indeed, and if an offender is caught in tho act 
he is pecked to death by bis fellows. 

Sometimes they seem to try a thief in a sort of court of justice, 
which is knouTi ns a “rook pailiament,” Several birds sit on tho 
ground in circles, one inside another, and in tho centre is tho culprit, 
careful!}' guarded. A great deal of caning tlien takes place, and 
tho birds seem to be gmng their opinion ns to uhether tho prisoner 
lias Committed the crime of which he is accused or not. Sometimes 
they decide that he is innocent, and in that case they all fly auay 

IM 
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together- But if they find him guUty, bo is sentenced to denth, and 
is immediately killed. 

I A,rant you to think of rooks ns among the most useful birds 
that wo have in tliis country. For they feed chiefly upon those mis- 
chievous grubs uhich Uvo underground and do so much damage by 
attacking the roots of ovur crops and growing plants. 

There is the grub of tbo cockchafer, for instance — a great, fat, 
white creature, which is only too common in parts of the country'. 
For three whole years it lives on, nibbling away at the roots of plant 
after plant, and destroying far more than it eats. Tfe do not know 
where it is, bo that uo cannot get at it and kill it. But the rook finds 
out, drives down liis stout beak into the ground in precisely the right 
spot, and pulls the grub out in a moment. 

Then there arc the caterpillars of the turnip moth, which will 
sometimes destroy almost all the txumips in a field. The rook devours 
these in hundreds and thousands. There are the wireworms, which 
do so much damage to the com, and the “ leather-jackets,” or daddy- 
long-legs gruhs, which are so destructive to pasture. The rook oats 
these too. How many of them he kills in the course of a year it would 
be impossible to say: probably many thousands. And if he does 
sometimes puU up a turnip plant or a sprout of wheat, we must remem- 
ber that a grub was feeding at its roots, and would have killed, not 
only* that one plant, but a great many others as well if the rook had 
allowed it to Uve. 

When the fields are being ploughed you may see numbers of 
rooks walking after the plough, and keeping a sharp look-out for the 
worms and grubs which are turned up. A little later on you may notice 
them digging for themselves, and pulling up grub after grub for hours 
together. And the only mischief that can be laid at their door is 
that in very hot, dry weather, when they cannot find anything to 
drink, they will carry ofi a little fruit, or perhaps a juicy young potato, 
just to quench their thirst. But I thmk that we may fairly consider 
these as the wages which w© have to pay to the birds fdr all their 
useful work during the rest of the year. Don’t you ? 

Theodore Wood, F.E.S. 
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The True Story of the Tiger and the Lady 

N O bttlo girl over really bebcred that wiclvccl story wbicb tells 
boTv the Lady of Niger went for a ride on a tiger, and how 
that ride ended. It seems so cruel to take a lady for a ride and then 
to treat her as the verse hints that she was treated. No girls can 
bebeve it, but most bop repeat those hnes even in the presence of 
the tiger himself. No wonder that he looks savage and snarls. One 
day a certain tiger became so angry that be spoke to some bop 
who were near to his cage. 

“Would you mind repeating those Imes again?** he said in 
such a way that the boys were a little alarmed, but the boldest of 
them began : — 

“ There was a young lady of Niger ** 

“ Almost right,” said the tiger, “ but it was not Niger, which 
is only chosen because of the rhyme. It was really somewhere in 
Bengal, which docs not rhyme, and it was ever so many years ago. 
Prowl on J ” 

“ Who went for a ride on a tiger ’* — the boy procceded. 

“ So she did,*’ answered the tiger. 

“ She fimshed her ride ^* the boy added 

“Of course she did,” the tiger said with a scornful growl; “if 
not, she would be nding still ** . 

“ In the ” the boy began 

“ Wrong ! wrong ' ” growled tte tiger, so fiercely thot the boys 
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ran away, and only came back yvlicn they remembered that the tiger 
was in a cage. 

“ Oh, what a cruel story ! ” cried the tiger, “ year after year 
it casts a stain upon my race. I do wish people would remember 
the true facts.” 

“ Bo tell us the real story,” cried the boys. 

Then he began : — 

THE TiaEIl AND THE LADY. 

“ In an ancient kingdom in the North of India there lived once 
upon a time a king who almost alwaj-'s had his oivn way; uhen he 
did not, he put the ofiender in his prison, which was also his Zoo. 
But what was his anger when his own beautiful daughter announced 
to him that she loved very dearly the Pnnee of Koliinoor, who hved 
four jungles away ! * He is too poor,* said the ICing, ‘ my daughter 

shall never wed a beggar.’ 

“‘Father,’ she replied, *I love him and shall marry him.’ 

“ ‘ So ho I * exclaimed the king, ‘ here is a pretty kettle of fish. 
To prison with you till you change your mind,* 

“ In the beautiful Zoological Gardens was the royal prison. The 
prisoner was allowed for one hour to walk round the cages. In one 
of these was one of the noblest family of beasts, the tiger. He was 
the tiger of the story. Picture him veiy much hke me. One evening 
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the lady was qmetly weeping, little thinking that the tiger watched 
her. At last he cried : ‘ Why weep, fair lady ? ’ 

** She made answer, * My father will not let mo wed the Pnnee 
of Kohinoor. If only I could escape I * 

** * ^Vliy not ? ’ asked the tiger. 

“ ‘ Because I am a prisoner,* she said simply. 

‘ Is the key outside my cage 1 * asked the noble beast. 

‘ Yes/ she said. 

“ ‘Then if you will set me free,* he replied, ‘ together ne may 
cross the four Jungles and both of us be free.* 

“ ‘ But the gates are closed ? ’ she answered. 

“ ‘ The keeper goes out to-mght at ZO o’clock,* said the tiger, 

* to his home. That will be our time ’ 

" At nightfall the lady returned and set the tiger free. Together 
they stole to the gate, keeping in the shadows of the bushes. The 
keeper came, the gate swung back for a moment, the tiger leaped, the 
lady clung fast to the tiger, and m a second they were free. 

“ The keeper gave the alarm ; torches were taken ; elephants 
aroused ; and the tiger and the lady had to go very carefully, and 
they did not quite cover one jungle that mght. 

“ When day came the tiger moved through the grass and could 
scarcely be observed j the strips of orange and the dark of his skin 
made it very hard to see him Once or twice they were nearly caught 
and as they raced over one clearmg they were observed by the Kmg 
himself. ‘ She has gone for a nde on a tiger,’ he cnedL 
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“ But every danger was passed ; and as evening fell they saw 
the towers of Koliinoor ; the time came for them to part. 

“‘I shall never forget you,* said the lady. ‘Now make the 
most of your freedom.’ 

“ She went alone into the city, and all the bells rang out when it 
was known that the Lady of Niger had come in so wonderful a way. 

“ But the King of Niger wept very much when he thought hia 
daughter had fallen a victim to the tiger, and he wept still more when 
he heard that she was married to the Prince. In his anger he deter- 
mined to conceal the truth, and he it was who wrote the cruel verse. 
It has gone too far to be stopped. Of course, the real ending is either, 

‘ She finished her ride A radiant bnde * ; or, ‘ She finished her ride 
By her true lover’s side, And a smile on the face of the tiger.’ 

“ I have spoken.” 

The boys listened politely, but they never believed that tiger. They 
looked up their atlases and" natural histories, and they could find 
nothing impossible though much that was wonderful in the story, but 
they still repeated the old version. But surely the tiger’s story is m'cer ! 



Farthest South 

THE PENGUIN 

I s it a land*-crcat\:re ? Is it a fiaU T Or is it a bird ? Tlie penguin 
is certainly very puzziing. Ho xrailcs sometiiing iike that very 
stemt gentleman v-lio occasionally passes your house, but generally 
takes a taxi. But the penguin can swim most graoefuUy, and it 
seems quite right that he should be kept in the Zoo near that famous 
swimmer, the sea-lion. Surely, those things which he uses as front 
legs when ho waddles are really fina. No ! They are neither fins 
nor legs, but wings. They are, however, shaped like paddles, and 
they are of no use for flying. But all the same they are wings. Like 
other creatures, the penguin is fully prepared for what ho has to do 
in this -world — to catch fish ; he lives near to the sea on bare cliffs, 
BO that he has no need to walk much ; and if he walks clumsily, what 
does it matter ? 

Somewhere near your home there is sure to bo a rookery ; 
perhaps the “ caw, caw ” wakes you up in the morning. Sociable 
jolly birds rooks abrays seem to be, Hiey club together. So do the 
penguins. But while the rooks fix their nests on the trees, the penguins 
live on the ground, and children will be glad to know that they have 
special “ nurseries ” for the little ones. 

' in 
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Penguins arc dark on the 
back but white underneath, so 
that when they glide through the 
water they look like dolphins. 
Sometimes they rise out of the 
water like flying fish, and make a 
cry something like “ Whaat.” 
Penguins are very noisy birds, 
and as they all speak at once they 
cannot listen very well. Birds are 
very naughty in that uay. If 
only they could come to your tea- 
table, wouldn’t they be ashamed 
of themselves ? 

Everyone in Great Britain 
talks about the North Pole, but 
wo are apt to forget that there 
is a South Pole. If ever you 
join the brave men vho go to that 
region of snow and ice, you will 
be sure to see thousands of pen- 
guins. Explorers in Antarctic 
regions say that the birds at a 
distance often look like a crowd 
of boys and girls on the beach of a seaside resort. 

At first these birds had no thought of danger 'svhen they saw 
man. Poor things ! Tlicy flocked out of their nests, they left their 
babies, they v addled to the edge of the cliff, all to see the ship coming. 
The sadors thought the penguins were standing like soldiers to defend 
their homes, but the queer creatures showed no fight. This is not 
because they had no sense, but they ucro taken by surprise. When 
it snous at the Zoo the penguins must think of their Arctic home, just 
as the Polar bear docs, because ho belongs to tlio land of snow, and 
bo never really forgets. 

The penguin is not rcall3’ a dull bird, but quite inlclligcnt. lie 
"ill follou iljo Isccpcr about. Dear fat little fcilou ! I dare say ho 
maj’ ui*?!! to \\alk ns ucli as \\c can, but I am sure wo should like to 
swim as Well as ho can I 
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Wild Horses 

I LOVED the life on those vast plains of South America known 
as the Pampas, which stretch for over a thousand miles, from the 
fertile centre of the continent away towards the cold and barren south. 
These plains are nearly level, and look like a great sea of grass and 
flowers, where are wild cattle and hors^ innumerable. I have been 
told — and can quite believe it— that there are often as many as 10,000 
in one herd of horses. 

Among the many settlers who had made their home in these 
regions for the purpose of capturing and selling these wild animals 
was my cousin, John Panton, a rough and ready young fellow, but 
cheery and kindly, and with 'a heart that 
knew no fear. He took me in hand from 
the day I first jorned him, and I did my 
best under his training to become as 
skilful and resolute 
as himself. 
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WILD HORSES 


Believe me, there is no sport in the wide world to equal the catching 
of a wild horse. It may be a glorious thing, at a safe distance, to shoot 
a lion or a tiger ; people say it is splendid to feel a big salmon leaping 
and plunging at the end of a fishing line ; but you must try to imagine 
■ what it is like to have in your hand a long line of thin but stout cord, 
the other end of which is securely fixed to the neck of a maddened 
and rearing horse. 

The line that is used is not exactly a cord, but rather a strong thong 
of buffalo hidej with a running noose at one end. It is thrown in such 
a way as to fall over the horns or head of its victim, the hunter coiling 
one end round the pommel of his saddle. When the hunter makes 
a successful cast he spurs his own horse to its fullest speed, and 
the wild horse — or buffalo, as the case may be — ^is almost strangled, 
or is borne to the ground and becomes an easy prey. 

Let me now tcU you how I first tried to catch a wild horse, and 
what happened afterwards through my own foUy and inexperience. 
For quite a fortnight after my arrival I spent hours every day in 
practising casting on horseback a lasso over a fixed pole. After 
long failure, I grew so expert, in my own opinion, that I asked my 
cousin to let me go with him on his next expedition. He seemed 
doubtful ; but I pleaded so bard that he consented, and away we 
rode, lasso in hand, side by side on our spirited horses. _ When we 
reached a region where sport might be expected, wo dismounted, and, 
holding our Horses securely in tether, hid among the long grass and 
patiently waited. Hours passed, but in the excitement they did not 
seem long. At length the signal came from our own horses ; they 
neighed, erected their ears, and quivered with excitement. Cautiously 
peering from the grass, we saw a small herd swiftly careering over the 
plain in our direction. At a signal from my cousin we swiftl}’' sprang 
to our saddles when the coming horses were within favourable distance ; 
he, as arranged, riding towards the right of the herd, and I to the left. 

Away flew my lasso, the nooso hovering for a moment gracefully 
in the air ; but I found that aiming at the neck of a scampering wild 
horse ^^as a somewhat more diflicult thing than casting at a stationary 
post ; and to my grief I saw tho noose fall yards clear of the nearest 
of those beautiful animals I had so longed to catch. Truth to saj', my 
envy was great T\hon I looked in the other direction and saw a fino 
creature struggling on tho grass, his neck entangled in my cousin’s 
noose. I %\ant you, however, to know that despair did not take the 
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heart owt of mo ; for weeks I kept on practising, and in time became 
fairly expert. 

But if I couldn’t lasso a wild horse at the first attempt I felt sure 
of the ability to tame one, for from my schooldays I had been regarded- 
as quite clever in brcaldng-in ” j'oung colts. So I begged and at 
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which no one had ever before sat. Along the middle of the whole 
length of the training track was a strong fence. I mounted the animal, 
and for a time all went well. Up and down the track we raced, my 
brother and his steed on one side of the fence, I and my beautiful 
creature on the other. Then trouble came, hly horse reared as if his 
intention was to fall back and crush me beneath him ; then he kicked 
again and again, viciously, as if he hoped for me to be within close 
approach of his heels ; and, as if enraged because I was on top of him 
instead of close behind, he crashed his heels into the fence with a 
sidelong stroke that made me lose my balance, and over I fell, with 
an unpleasant thud upon the soft, green turf. 

But all the while my cousin kept a firm hold upon the angry animal, 
and, unhurt, I sprang to my feet, dodged the merciless heels, and in 
a minute was astride once more. “ Lot go ! ” I cried ; “ I’ll manage 
the beast!” The answer was, “Don’t touch him with the whip.” 
The horse, freed from the restraint of the tether, bounded madly 
across the plain, and on and on for miles ho sped with me. The chance 
was that I should be carried far away into the groat plain of the Pam- 
pas ; and, in utter desperation, I used my whip and curb without 
mercy. This I am sorry for, because I am sure that no good man will 
ever wilfully cause pain to an animal under his control. 




Birds and their Nests 

H OW eagerfj, as April draws near and the time for the singing and 
mating of birds has come» we peep into the hedges and the 
bushes for a sight of the first bird’s nest of the year. How delightful 
it is again to see the chaffinch’s mossy cradle, the bulLy home of the 
blackbird and thrush, and to observe the rooks busy at their nests in 
the treo-topg. Have you ever noticed how artful the rooks are in 
placing their homes on the most slender boughs, secure from nest 
robbers ? Many kinds of birds place their nests in those situations 
where they are least likely to be seen. You must not suppose, how- 
ever, that all British birds build nests. The ringed plover, for exam- 
ple, lays its pear-shaped eggs among pebbles and makes hardly any 
attempt at nest-building ; so also do the terns and other species. 
There is ample reason for this, as you may guess. When walking 
along a pebbly sea-beach, if the birds built a nest of straw, grass, moss, 
or other materials, you would easily detect it, even at a distance So 
the wise httlo birds scoop out a hole in the groimd and there lay their 
eggs. It IS thus verj’ difficult to detect them, so nearly do they resem- 
ble the surroundings. Some bu^, as you know, build in trees, some 
in hedges and bushes, some on a grassy bank, some on the bare rocks 
some in buildings, some near water, others far from it, some on the 
ground, and there is one bird which docs not build a nest at all The 
cuckoo simply lays her egg upon the ground; then carries it in her bill 
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to the nest of some small bird and tliere places her treasure for the 
owners of the nest to sit upon and hatch. Some birds are very clever 
at nest-building ; others construct loose, untidy homes, and again 
some, like the rook and the crow, use the same nest year after year. 
Other birds — ^the sparrow hawk for example — sometimes take posses- 
sion of the deserted nest of a crow, patch it up, and make themselves 
happy and contented in it. Some kinds of birds, like the guillemot 
and the gannet — two sea-birds — ^lay one egg only ; others — the phea- 
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He is by no 
wil] alloTT you to 
before be tbinbs 
Ills bead, 
blacb, bis back 
lovely blue-grey, 
and chest are a 
tinged ^tb yel- 
Tlie nest is 
the boUoTF- of a 
cranny of a wall, 
being often used 
The eggs are 



disb brown spots, and number from 
six to eight. 

THE WAGTAIL 
The pied wagtail, tbo most 
common of the wagtails, is black 
and white m colour. He is called a 
“ wagtail ” because his tail nbratcs 
continually as lie runs from spot to 
gpot, or wades in the shallow water 
at tbo edge of a pond or stream in 
search of insects or perhaps a tiny 
fish that has ventured too near tho 


THE BLUE TIT 

This bird is a great favourite 
and always a welcome visitor. He 
is very quick and sprightly, and it is 
delightful to watch him roaming 
over tho twigs and branches of a 
tree, sometimes hanging head down- 
ward, the next moment chasing an 
insect he has spotted. 

Hang up, in front of your win- 
dow, a piece of cocoanut, or a lump 
of fat and this little gymnast will 
keep you amused for houi-s on end. 

means shy and 
come quite close 
it time to move 
wings and tail are 
and shoulders a 
wiulo his throat 
light green, 
low, 

usually bmJt in 
tree or in the 
the same spot 
year after year, 
w bite, with red- 
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Burfaco. TJio peculiar dip- 
ping flight is extremely 
graceful and the extended 
wings and tail display broad 
bars of white, which form 
a pleasing contrast to the 
black of the rest of the body. 

The bird lays five or 
six eggs of a duslcy white 
colour, spotted with brown. 
The nest is usually near 
water and hidden in a 
crevice among stones or in 
a hole in a walk As will 
be seen from the picture, 
fiJ'l the nest is made with twigs 


and fibres, and lined with 
hair, grass, and a few 
leathers. 

A pair of these birds 
will come and nest in the 
same haunt several years in 
succession, 

the warblers 

Tlio warbler family is 
largo; moro than twenty 
kinds aro lonnd in the 
British Isles. They are 
mostly known from tho 
locality they frequent ; thus 
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The warblers are migratory , that is, in autumn, when the insects 
begin to diminish m number, they fly south to sunmer lands where 
they can find food m plenty, and they only return to us when the 
warm sprmg sun brings a plentiful supply of insects again 

These birds build very damty and shapely nests, mostly of soft 
grass, fibre and hair closelj woven , the nests are hned with doum and 
feathers Tlie one shown m the picture is tliat of a sedge warbler 
and was found m a low hawthorn bush near a stream. The hen bird 
us 
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usually lays five or six eggs, yelloTvisli-brown, and "Streaked at the 
larger end with hair-like black lines. ' ’ 

THE PHEASANT 

The pheasant is so largely reared artificially as a game-bird in 
this country that it is difficult to study a purely wild bird with certainty. 
The cock-bird, as you Icnow, is a most lovely creature in his brown, 
red, purple, green, yellow and black dress, and long tail. How proudly, 
and with what measured strides, he struts along, and when his tail is 
spread out fan-like he presents a picture the like of which it would be 
difficult to excel The male birds at certain times are sadly given 
to fighting. Prom twelve to twenty eggs are laid in a nest of leaves, 
or similar materials, but recently I saw two nests which contained no 
fewer than thirty-eight and forty-three eggs respectively, though these 
had doubtless been laid by several birds. When hatched, young 
pheasants are pretty little chicks. As soon as they come out the 
dapper little fiedgUngs run about in a most engaging manner and seem 
right glad to bo out in the world and to be helped out of their shelly 
cradles. The eggs are buff, yellow, brown, or greenish in colour, and 
vary very much. 

THE ROBIN 

« The nest of this favourite bird is often found in most strange 
places, such as in a flower-pot, tin cans, tomato tins, in rooms, in a 
peg basket hanging on a clothes line, in old coats, banlcs, ivy-bowers, 
and many other places. I once found an old watering-can in a wood. 
Cxiriosity prompted me to look inside, and I was rev arded by seeing 
a nest of this bird built inside the can and Mother Robin sitting 
contentedly upon her freckled eggs. She did not make any attempt 
to move as I peeped into her peculiar home. Many times when I 
chanced to pass that way I could not resist the temptation to peep 
mside to see how the robins were faring. Xwas most interested in that 
nest, and you may well imagine how pleased I was one leafy Juno 
day to see six young spotted chicks sunning themselves in a hazel 
tree. Young robins are quite unlike their parents, being spotted 
like a thrush, and are often mistaken for thrushes and taken home to 
rear as such. The red breast is not worn until after the autumn 
moult. Then tho youngster becomes more bold and fearless, and 
often has a fight with hia brother and sibter, or even his own father 
or mother. 



birds and their nests 

MOORHENS AND COOTS 

Is tliere a pond or stream near your home ? If so, moorhens 
ore very hkely to be found there. Even in the London parks yon 
can see them, for they are very common blr^, and ^tame enongh 
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, .„„3 bo fed there, whereas m Iho country they are often very 
W Moorhen means merehen , that is, the bird which hvcs m a 
[jjbo. Moorhens feed chiefly on msects, and paddle about 
”mOTg the rushes, or come out to f^ m the meadows near by. But 
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directly danger approachca they hide in the herbage by ibo shore, or 
in some 'other safe place. 

Sometimes, if you look carefully in spring or summer in the rushes 
by the bank, you 'will find a nest made of a firm pile of water plants. 
It is as largo as a soup-plate, but generally very well hidden. It may 
seem so like a chance mass of dead rushes that you overlook it, and 
the eggs, if it contain eggs, not help you much more. They are 
stone-coloured or pale brown, wnlh livcr-colourcd spots, and at a dis- 
tance they, too, look like dead lca\'cs, with little mouldy spots on them. 

The coot, whoso nest you see in other pictures, is not so common 
as the moorhen. Nor is it so tame, for in cold weather oven the moor- 
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hen will forget its shyness and come to be fed with the fowls in the 
farmyard. The coot likes lakes and larger rivers better than the 
ponds and ditches which are the moorhen’s home. You can tell it 
by its larger size and white forehead. Its nest is larger than the moor- 
hen’s, and its eggs too, but they have tiny specks instead of small 
spots. „ 

THE NIGHTINGALE 

. ^ This little bird is justly famed for the beauty of its song. He 
sings occasionally by day, but it is at night that he pours forth the 
torrent of flute-hke notes which flood the still air. 

The owner of this glorious voice is only about six inches in length ; 
the upper parts of the body are tawny brown, while the chin, throat 
and under parts are greyish white. 


BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 

The nightingale is a‘*‘ migrant” and comes to .our land in April 
He hnilds his nest and rears his young and then leaves'onr shores 
again in August to seek a warm place, farther south, wWe he ‘can 
spend the winter and find abundant insects, for these form the nightin- 
gale’s favourite food. 

Moss, dead leaves, dried grasses and fibres are nsed in the con- 
struction of the nest, which is lined with horsehair and soft grass. 
The eggs are olive green and number from four to six. 

The nests are generally found low down, in some quiet q)ot, in a 
bank, in the hedgerows or at the foot of a tree, concealed by clusters 
of thick grasses and hrambies. 
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THE SONG THRUSH 

Have you ever awakened and fancied that some one was tapping 
at the window. ^Vhen the blind is pulled up, no one is there. No 
human being that is to say ; tbe visitor is very likely a thrush preparing 
his breakfast on your window-silL When a thrush finds a snail, the 
shell of which is too hard to be cracked in his beak, the clever bird 
taps tbe shell on a stone or other hard material until it is crushed and 
ho can get at the snaiL Should the tappingmot break the shell, the 
thrush tries another method, and carries the snail up in his beak to a 
great height and then drops it; this method never fails, and the clever 
and hungiy bird gets his breakfast ! 

The nest is built in hedges and low bushes, preferably evergreens, 
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and 13 made of caro- 
fully intcnvoven 
grass and ^ t i g s , 
moss and clay, with 
an inside lining of 
diied mud or clay. 
The beautiful green- 
ish-bluc eggs spotted 
with black are too 
wcll-kno\vn to need 
description. 

After the night- 
ingale, the tlirush is, 

I pcrliaps, our best 
songster ; often his 
mellow notes are the 
first sounds to fall 
upon our ears as we 
wake on a bright 
spring morning. 

THE WOOD- 
PECKER 

This bird cer- 
tainly lives up to 
his name, for, from 
morning till night, he 
may be found search- 

OREEN WOODPECKER AWD KET lUg thC baPk Of trCCS 

(Th« RBd egg, »« .howR eRtarg^ 1 inSCCtS. 

J© is a wonderful climber and has feet so formed as to enable him to 
prasp the tree very firmly. The tail is short and strong and is used 
IS a support while the bird attacks the bark with his strong beak. 

The picture shows a'green woodpecker, the plumage of which is 
?rass-green, vnth a golden patch on the lower part of the back, while 
on the^head is a cap of brilhant scarlet. 

.The woodpecker build- - 
pure .white eggs. * 



Urocodiles 


S OME of -these fearful but interesting creatures are always on 
view In the large 'iratcr enclosure in the Ecptile House at the 
Zoo.^* They are found in India and Africa, whilst alligators (near 
relatives of the crocodile) are mostly inhabitants of North and Centra* 
America. Although sucli ugl3' and gruesome-looking monsters, t 
crocodile tamer vdli go in the midst of a largo number without shouinj 
the slightest fear. It is possible to tamo these creatures until thej 
become almost, if not quite, harmless, 

A very peculiar incident connected with tlic lifo of the crocodile 
is that a certain kind of bird renders it mucli service bj' frequenting 
it and feeding upon the insects which are found on and around its 
body. When the monster has been cnjo>nng its forty-brinks, as it 
were, tins bold bird has been seen to approach it and devour the insect 
life which is there found. Thus the bird obtains food and the crocodile 
IS relieved of flics which torment it. Tliose who hunt these creatures 
’tell ua that they are not easily killed, but are nevertheless the reverse 
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of intelligent. They have the habit of lying buried in the luud, and 
I have heard of a soldier ^ho, having pitched his tent one night and 
gone to sleep, suddenly felt the ground beneath him moving. 
Thoughts of earthquakes came to him, but he turned over and went 
to sleep again. His slumbers would not have been so sound had 
he known of the discovery he was to make next morning. When 
he awoke in broad daylight he found that his bed had been made right 
upon a crocodile vho had contrived to hide himself in the ground I 

W. P. W. 
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An Old Servant of the Family 

S OAIE animals arc prcttj and some arc useful , some arc neither, 
and some are both The zebra, for czample, winch } ou see m the 
picture on page 195, is a beautiful creaturo, avith its dark stnpes 
on Its cream} slun, and ever} ono would lovo to havo him to keep 
W hat httlo girl would not bo glad to drive a zcbia and trap ? But 
they are rcall} not useful czeept for ono thing it is most eonvement 
for nursery books to baa o an animal whoso narao begins wath Z miat- 
over would tho books do wathout him t IIo is a relative of tho horse, 
and comes from tho Cape IIo is aery shy aud very hard to tamo 
On tho other hand tho came! is not at all pretty , aciy possibly the 
niolhcr-eamcl speaks of her babies ns pretty, but she scarcely counts 
Ho IS not pretta, but ho is aery useful to our family— to mankind. 

The ftmm'il with two humps which gives \ou a ndc at t!ie Zoo is 
the Bcictnan Camtl Tlie other Kind of camel li\c3 in warmer coun- 
trie-’ ami has one hump , tho dromedarj is just a swifter and higher 
brecil of camel Tlic Bactnan Camel as \ou Know, gues three clul 
drtn a nclc at once. If jou travel firet-class jou sit on his neck , ho 
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likes little children there. If you travel second-class you hold on to the 
first hump, or perhaps lean against the second. Then you can think 
of people "who used to cross the desert hundreds of years ago on the 
camel in the very early days of the human family. The camel is 
indeed a very old servant, a little crusty and bad-tempered, but %vith 
any amount of ■work in him. 

The creature with two humps lives chiefly in Central Asia, and 
stands the cold very well. He helps, perhaps, to carry tea from China 
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not owe liis hump 
to a surly disposi- 
tion. It is, indeed, 
most useful to him, 
for it is really a 
mass of fat that 
serves as a reserve 
store when he has 
to make long joxm- 
neys through the 
desert where food 
is scanty. 

The camel is 

able to go for days without water ; in the East, where water is scarce, 
that must be convement. He has rather a roll as he moves, and he 
is called “ the ship of the desert.” No one is surpnsed to read how 
precious he is in lands where the sandy deserts have to be crossed. 

Talking of deserts and sand, look at the camel’s feet ; he has only 
two toes, each of equal si2e, and joined by a piece of loose, hardened 
skin covering a cusluon-like pad. As the animal puts his weight on 
the foot the two toes open, the cushion-hke pad expands, and provonta 
Mr. Camel from sinking too far into the yielding sand. 
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Now look at tho camel’s sllt-like nostrils , \eiy useful tliey are, 
for when one of the temhle Bandstorms, so common m the East, comes 
up the camel ]ust closes his nostrils and no sand can enter , at tho 
same time hia thick eyelashes protect his eyes. 



It IS a common mistake to think that the camel is used only for 
riding He is also employed in the East and in Australia for haulage 
work, often, as j ou uall see inourpicturcs.asasingledriughtanimal, 
out more frequently m teams of four, six, or eight, and sometimes 
more. 
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The camel cannot haul carts and wagons 
across the sandy wastes that he himself tra- 
verses so easily, for the 
wheels would sink into the 
soft sand, but he is often 
used on a road or hard 
ground just as a horse 
would be. 

The camel is a good 
servant, but he must have 
his little jokes. “ He is 
the most humorous of all 
the inhabitants of the 
East,” a traveller has said. 
He has been called the 
“tall, simple, smiling 
camel,” but “ if he smiles 
he is smiling at you.’* 
When men are loading him, 
he will roar steadily, as he waits for his little joke. Once, so the 
same traveller says, ten men had loaded a camel with ten long poles. 
The beast waited until all were fixed, then shook himself, and off 
went the poles ! I dare say that camel thought he was very funny. 
But the men who loaded him probably failed to see the joke. 
It would bo far more interesting to know what the camel thinlcs 
about man than to know what we think about the camel. We 
may misjudge him, but he looks sometimes as if he endured us 
with a sort of contempt. Just look at that lower lip of his 1 Tf 
that does not mean contempt, what docs it mean ? 
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The Pelican 

"T T 7TTH rod and xnth basket, \nth knife, fork and plate, 
V V With luncbcon sufficient, with appetite great. 
Your father sets out for the day 
And hour after hour he will quietly wait 
Tiil a fish shaU obhge him by seizing the bait, 

And his patient exertions repay 

But the pehcan moves with an outfit complete 
■For hi3 beak makes a rod most uncommonly neat. 

And beneath is an excellent bag. 

And when he goes fishing for somethmg to eat, 

Such a very fine angler you never will meet, 

(Nor one with such absence of brag) 

Ho has come to the river, perhaps to the creek, 

Lot us picture him quickly unlocking hts beak 
And gulping the water, and thus 
He will scoop up the fishes be goes out to seek 
Much more in an hour than your dad m a week* 

With not the least bit of a fuss 


The fishes ho needs why 
ho eats nght away. 

Preferring to eat thcni 
the very same day, 
And the very same 
moment they’re 
caught , 

So he’s unhko your dad, 
who must cither dis 
play 

ITAat fish ho has caught 
’ncath the sun s set. 
ting ray. 

Or send for some fish 
to ho bought 
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And so, though xt makes the poor poet bo sad. 

To take from the honour you pay to your dad, 

Who perhaps a great angler may be , 

Yet, I’m sure you would find even he would be glad 
To admit that the bird with the gifts that he bad 
Was a much better angler than he. 

E S 
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But we must not forget that the pelican too 
la a father (or mother) with children like you, 
Who need to bo tended with care ; 

So the pelican opens the bag to the view 
Of the dear little birds — And I think it is true 
They enjoy the most excellent fare. 
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The Three Chums 

” TX/'E were all born tbo same day ; all came fo this house at the 
T T same hour ; each of us has four legs, two cars, two eyes 
and a tail, Wa're never quarrelled in our U/o. It is not often you 
will meet with three such different characters as ourselves, who, after 
weeks of close association, can say, without a blush or a wink, * wo*ve 
never bad a wry word.’ 

“ If you happen to bo one of those two-legged, tailless beings 
called boy, or girl, just trj’ if you can live in tbo samo nursery, or school, 
with two other two-legged, tailless beings, and manage to exist wth- 
oufc a snarl, or a bite, or an angiy look. We shall bo most surprised 
if you aro as friendly as wc are, 

“ Now you begin to understand tbatthero’s something uncommon 
about us, and you want to know more. Here goes, then, for the story 
of our lives. Not in full ; tlwt would take too long. No, only just 
a brief account of how wc came to get packed in the hamper. It 
really teas exciting, and so wc will tell you all about tho affair. 

“ ICnow then, you people without fur, tail or \\iu8ker, that our 
names, reading from left to right, are Loppety, Dot and Ton*zIe-wowzJc. 
Loppety is the fattest, sleepiest, whitest furred, and pinkest-oyed 
rabbit you ever have had tho pleasureof meeting. Dot is tho liveliest 
and most wide-awake Persian kitten tho world has ever known. 
Towzlc-wowzle ! Ah, who could tell you fully tho charms of this noble 
young pup ? Look at him for yourselves, and read his beautiful char- 
acter written clearly in hie open foco. Now you know us, don’t you ! 


Parrots 

I N very ancient da3*a it was discovered that parrots could bo taught 
to speak, and uherever man has gone in tho East Indies, or in 
Africa, or in parts of America, ho has aluaj’s tamed this curious bird. 
It must have a very good car to bo able to catch sounds and to repeat 
them as it docs, and it is a {irst>class mimic. It really makes very 
little difference uhother 3^ou teach your parrot English or French. 
Ho takes care of tho sounds and leaves tho sense to take caro of itself. 

Perhaps tho most cunous thing to look at in tho parrot is tho 
bill. Notice its curved tip ; notice, too, how it is fixed upon tho skull 
hy a land of hinge so that it may make a wide enough opening for its 
food. Of course this hill is used for climbing purposes in tho forests ; 
tho parrot goes upstaus and comes down by means of his bill, and tho 
reason "why it is so curiously mado is because it serves two purposes 
Parrots have been known to live for a very long time. One 
traveller tells us that in South America ho met with a parrot which 
was tho only hving creature able to speak 
tho language of a certain tnbo of Indians. 
All tho men of tho tnbo had died away, but 
tho parrot was still loft, muttering some 
words of a dead language. 

Tho two commonest 
birds to bo found m our 
homes are the Rmged 
Parakeet and the Grey 
Parrot, and both of these 
you will see m the parrot- 
house at the Zoo. They 
like a lot of attention, and 
can be taught many words, 
but though they are great 
pets people have very little 
respect for tlieir brams, and 
sometimes they will tell 
httle boys at school not to 
repeat their lessons “ hke a 
parrot ” They mean that 
it IS very little good to Icam 
words without also learning 
their meaning. 
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. ^7-E ^.cro aU bom the same day ^ 


5 ^cre all bora tue saiue — 

VV same hour : each of us has four legs, two ears, tuo eyes 
} ' tail We’m never quarreUed in our Ufe. It is not often you 
“n .st^with three such Afferent characters os ourselves, who, after 
TeelSof ebs--dation, can say, without a blush or a wrnk. we've 

vou^IpPn'^io to 0“ oJ «>'>=“ ’’f”? 

If you if ,ou can live in the same nursery, or school, 

called boy, or girU tJ'T to exist wrth- 

::;t a snarl, or I bitc'or an angry look. We shaU be most surprised 
“ Now“yo‘fb"edn to ™dcSand thatthere's something uncommon 
about us, and you t ^ 

of our hves. ^c came to get packed in the hamper. It 

a brief accoun ^ ^ 

reaUy ^ “tbcn°’vou people without fur, tail or whisker, that our 
as madin" from left m ^ht, are Loppety, Dot and Towde-wowde 
r U the fattest, sleepiest, whitest furred, and pmkest-oyed 

is you ever have had the pleasureof nreeting. Dot is the hvehest 
1 mLt rvidc-awake Persian kitten the world has ever known. 
t"'' r wowde ! All, who could teU you fully the charms of this noble 
To\vzic- ^ yourselves, and read his beautiful char- 

Mtcr^mittcn clearly in his open fac^. Now you know ns, don’t j-ou 7 
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“ Loppcty was bom in Sussex. Hofc came from SufToIJc. Towzlo- 
wowzlo first saw the light in a stnblc-yard in London. Wo were all 
bom on tho Ist of April, and sent, ns soon as convenient, to Miss 
Paulina, for a birthday present. You can easily guess how charmed 
sho was as each of us arrived, ivarm, clean and furry from our several 
homes. Wo felt lea^^ng our parents nt first ; but Miss Paulina was 
BO attentive and the food sho gave us was so much to our liking that 
wo easily settled down to our new existence. 

“ We had much to learn — that goes without saying. All young 
creatures must learn tho lessons of life. Hut our mistress was so 
patient, and wo were so eager to please her, that there was only one 
real difficulty. Loppety would fall asleep in tho middle of everything, 
and 60 his ears had to bo pulled to wake him up. One other thing, 
perhaps, troubled Miss Pauh'na somewhat. That was tho question of 
diet. Somehow Dot and Tow'zlc-wowzlo didn’t care for cabbage- 
leaves or bran, and Loppety turned up his nose at bread and milk- 
. Still, our meals were regular, well laid out, and cleanly in appearance. 
'We had no real cause to grumble. I’ve heard human beings, especially 
uglier, older ones, grumble horribly at their food, and say things which 
I should bo ashamed over to repeat. Wo three never grumble. We 
are only a few months old, it is true, but wo seem to have settled down 
to the happiest, quietest and most contented life imaginable. Only one 
thing has happened to disturb our peaceful existence. (Wake up 1 
Loppety, can’t you see we’re telling a story ? Open your eyes and 
take an interest in things.) 

“ It befell that on a day in August Jliss Paulina went out for a 
ride with her father. He’s a big man, whiskered, and with big feet 
which will get in our way. We, therefore, were left alone, and after 
several good games, somewhat spoilt by reason of Loppety’s falhng 
asleep occasionally, we sat down and rested. It was then thatTowzle- 
wowzle’s active brain went to work and suggested the beginning of the 
striking events which occurred. He got on all fours, barked at us, and 
said, ‘ I’m going out ! * It was all because a sunbeam wouldticldethe 
end of his fat httle nose, and he wanted to go out and catch it. Of 
course we all went, and, before a fly could sneeze three times, we were 
across the garden, through the half-open gate, and in the street ! 

“ Possibly you do not recollect your first impression of the open 
street, with its noise, hustle and excitement. We simply loved the 
novelty. Tov’zle-wowzle led the way; Dot walked at his heels. 
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Greatly admiring hia daring ; and Loppety sleepUy came behind. We 
must have gone a long rvay dorm the road, for Dot told me afterwards 
she counted five gates just like our own, when— horrors of horrors !- 
a great ugly bull-dog came stretching himself across the path. He 
had just woke up, and had had a horrid dream about rats, and the 
first thing he saw was Loppety. He growled deeply, and we were 
terribly frightened at his appearance. Never had we seen anything 
csaetlv lilie him. Miss Paulina’s father has a deep growl also and 
his face is something like this bull-dog’s, but less baggy, and not 
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guite so honest; and there were oth^ diflerene,®. OlahowomWs 

beat ! Even Loppety woke up completely, and burbled out. Take me 

home, please, cti onc« ! « , i *1 i, 

“ Dot’s back was almost a hoop. Towzle-wowzle was the bravest. 
He actually walked up to the bull dog and amcK him. tVhat courage j 
The bull-dog pushed him with his nose, and Towzle-wowzle roUed 
into the gutter, just as a butcher’s cart passed by. It was a 
narrow escape, for Towzle-wowzle’s tad was only two feet away from 
the inside wheel of the vehicle. We were tembly afraid that there 
would be a fight, for the bull-dog was waiting, and looking very blood- 
shot about the eyes, and people began to gather round. We longed 
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to be out of this desperate adventure. We seemed so very much alone, 
and so far from our snug little quarters. 

“ Then a strange thing happened. Two very gentle little hands 
swept the three of us together right under the bull-dog’s eyes. 

“ When our six eyes looked up, lo and behold, who should it be 
but our inistress’’s friend Mercy I Fancy meeting her ] and in that 
out-of-the-way place ! 

“ Well, to make a long story short, that was how we three got into 
that hamper, for she carried us home in it. But first of all she took 
us to her home and fed us, and we are very much ashamed to say that 
Towzle-wowzle over-ate himseU. 

“ When we did get home wasn’t Miss Paulina glad to see us 1 
She thought we were lost ; for on her return from the drive she had 
found the gate open, and the three of us absent. We are rather glad 
we went out, though, for Miss Mercy is coming in each day now to 
see us, and she’s almost as kind as our own mistress, and she carries 
some rather nice soft sweet biscuits in her pocket. Loppety doesn’t 
care much for them, but that leaves all the more for Dot and Towzle- 
wowzle.” B. L. K. Henderson. 
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L ong, long ago 

■wlien people 
wanted pictures of 
things that were wise 
they nearly always 
made a drawing of 
an owl. Its head 
was so big, its face 
BO solemn, and its 
ej cs so wide and 
round, that they felt 
sure the owl must be 
the mscst of all the 
birds in the world. 

But when the 
sun shines the owl 
blinks and goes to 
sleep in a dark hole. 
An owl’s eyes are 
verj' large, and are 
made in much the 
same way as those of 
a cat — they can take 
in the smallest ray 
ofhght, and the o^l 
is thus able to see 
even when it is al- 


most dork, and so STroop doira on its prey n-ilhout being scon. 

Once upon a time, alien we were walking in the shade cast by 
an old ebureb tower, a fluffy round thing fell from a bole in tho wall 
bang upon our bead. It bounced, and wo caught it before it fell to 
tho ground. It was a baby owl, as big ns a cbickon. Wo placed the 
bird in a bosket and fed it carefully ; but soon the baby grew too big to 
stay quietly in our homo, and one evening it spread its wijigs and 


flew avay. 

Ncarlv cverj’ bird is a bri^t and diccrful creature, never happier 
than when the bright sim is shining. But tho owl loves best of all the 
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dark and silent night. It is never wide awake until the sun sets, and 
then it flies away to some neighbouring bam, or outhouse, or meadow, 
there to sit silently, with round bright eyes wide open, waitirig for the 
coming of some unlucky mouse, or other little animal. Then, with 
swift and silent flight, it pounces upon the poor victim, and returns 
to enjoy a brealdast at midnight in some dark nook. 

Owls lay their eggs in the holes of old trees, or in a chink in the 
wall of an ancient church or castle. The bam owl, which, next to 
the tawny owl, is the most often seen in this country, seems to be 
the only kind which takes any trouble to make a nest, and even this 
is only a thin layer of moss on the bare stone. 
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Polly’s Country Holiday 

“ /^iOME here, PoUj, I have some hctts for you,” said Mrs. Greea 
as a Trhite-faced little girl of seven came sloivly into the Idtchen 
where her mother was getting dinner ready. 

“ What is it ? ” said Polly listlessly, as she put the groceries 
she had been out to buy on the table and seated herself on tho nearest 
chair. 

“Guess,” said her mother; “something fine for you, Polly, 
something that will make you fat and rosy and well again.” 

“ What is it ? ” asked Polly again, still without interest. 

“ TOjy, your Aunt Maria, who hves away in the country, has asked 
you to go and stay with her and grandfather.” 

“I ? To go into the country after all I ” cried tho child, while 
a wave of colour swept over her pale face. “ It can’t be true.” 

Poor Polly, it had been her hope and dream all the summer to 
go into the countiy’ as some of her comi^nions at the County School 
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you had been and she persuaded her pa to say you might go and stay 
there. What’s more, the httle angel’s sent five shilhiigs of her own 
money — bless her — ^to help pay for your ticket. She’s a real httle 
lady, isn’t she ? ” 

So it came to pass that the following week found Polly in the 
country. How she loved it ! The big trees ; the soft, cool, green 
grass ; the scented flowers, where brown bees buzzed in the sunshme ; 
the birds, the butterflies ; the quiet, happy, country-world, undis- 
turbed by the roar of traffic, shrill street cries, and the frequent soimd 
of harsh 
angry 
Then 
were all 
creatures: 
fa ther’s 
tabby cat 
fr 0 i i c* 
ten in- 
and out 
the wild 
al m 08 1 
to Polly 
fan tailed 
the sheep 
their 
shepassed 
gazed at 
their 

uimondenng eyes, the co^vs (of whom she was secretly afraid), and 
last of all, and bcst-bclovcd by Polly, the horses. Her grand- 
father had been coachman at “ The Hall ” for many years, and 
now that ho ^\as too old for other work ho hvod at the lodge and 
kept the gate, but be still went the round of the stables on fine 
dajs when ho was well enough, and Polly ahvaj'S went with him. 

pride of grandfather’s licart •was a beautiful bay mare called 
Milton, a racehorse who had won a great many prizes in her time 
She laicw him, too, ns well as possible. If ho whistled when she was 
out in the fields eho would lift her head and look, and in a moment 
come galloping across to him and presently nose round gently to find 
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voices in 
dispute, 
there 
the living 
grand- 
staid old 
and her 
some kit- 
d o o rs; 
of doors 
birds — 
unknown 
— the 
pigeons, 
who lifted 
heads as 
them and 
her ^vith 
8 1 0 epy 
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the apple or carrot which was always ready for her in his pocket. 
But what Polly liked best was “ the IHistress's favourite horse ” Molly 
Bawn, with her pretty little foal. liloUy Ba^vn soon made friends, 
for Polly begged lumps of sugar for her from Aunt J»Iaria, but the foal 
was shy and skittish and would never come near enough for her to 
touch it. 

One morning “ the little lady,” who had been several times to 
see Polly and her grandfather, came with her nurse to ask Polly to go 
fox a walk with her that afternoon and to have tea in the garden after- 
wards. So after dinner Aunt Maria dressed Polly in a clean print frock, 
telling her to bo sure and mind her manners and be a good child. 
Polly went oS clutching a clean pocket-handkerchief and feeling very 
stiff and starched and shy. But no one could be shy for long with 
Betty, and the two children were soon quite happy together. First 
they went through the beautiful flower garden — a vision of paradise 
to Polly’s wondering eyes — then into the walJed-in fruit and vegetable 
garden, where Betty coaxed the gardener into giving her two ripe 
peaches and a handful of carrots. 

“Apeach for you and a peach for mo,” said Betty, “and who do 
you think the carrots are for ? Come and see.” Slie led the way 
through a plantation of young trees into a field. In one comer of the 
field was a small Shetland pony with two tiny colts. “ This is my 
pony, my own darling Kitty,” Betty exclaimed, “ isn’t she a dear ? 
And these are her two babies ; they are bo young we have not named 
them yet. ^^^lat do you think it would be nice to call them ? ” 

But Polly nas speechless with wonder and admiration. She 
had never seen such tiny ponies before (the mother was not much larger 
than a hlg Newf ovmdland dog and the colta were, of eourse, still Bmallcr) 
and she was not quite sure in her own mind whether they were alive 
or not. However, that question was soon settled, for they all trotted 
across as soon as they saw the children, and Betty gave Polly some 
of the carrots, and to her great delight the little colts came and ate 
them out of her hand. 

“ Daddy is going to let me ride to the Meet with him sometimes 
this winter, when he goes hunting,” Betty continued ; “ you’ve no 
idea how fast she can gallop, though she is so small.” 

The children stayed and played with the pomes for some minutes, 
till nurse said it was time to go back for tea. ** But you must look at 
daddy’s hunter first,” said Betty, as they came to another field, in 
su 
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. , t i ** Isn’t she a beauty, and she is so clevo” 

ILo ° ^mc Ilong? Bonnie Laura. I have saved two carrots for you 1 ” 
*»We are very fond of her.” die cvplamed, she is so sei^ible 
When Sddv leas out ridmg two years ngo she put her foot m a 
hi and daddy feU oil and broke his leg. It was a very lone y plaee 
Sirwargettlg dark and he thought ho would have to stay there all 
and It was gcu g^ a to get an old letter out of hm poeket 

and a pened. and he uvoie saj mg where he was and what had happened 
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Then where do 3 ou play and what toys have you ? Only one doll ? 
Oh, mother, mayn’t I gi\o her ono of mine ? ” 

Betty n ould have donn off at once to get ono of her own numerous 
doU-family, but her mother said sho thought it would bo better to 
wait till Polly went homo, as elio had other things to amuso her in the 
country. 

The days of Polly’s three wccl^ scorned to fly and they came to an 
end all too soon 

Betty did not forget the toys, and when Polly went homo she 
carried a doll, a paint-box and a picture-book back with her, and, 
what she liked best of all, a httlo toy-horso covered with real skm and 
with real Jiair for its tail and mano Grandfather ga\o her a geranium 
m a pot, and Aunt Maria a jar of honey and a big bunch of flowers 
After her return Betty would, every now and then, send a box of 
flowers, which brought a whiff of tho country mto the unlovely town 
street and remmded Polly of her happy country hohday 
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The Mad Elephant 

rriHE elephant is one of the few animals that can bo captured in 
JL a vnld state and put to useful service. When tamed, the crea- 
ture becomes not only an intelligent companion, and one of the finest 
beasts of burden in the world, but for ages it has taken a part, as 
if to the manner bom, in those splendid pageants that are the delight 
of the native princes of India. 

The one drawback to the otherwise excellent character borne 
by the elephant is the fact that the male is subject to occasional 
fits of irritation which sometimes develop into tho condition of madness 
known in India by the name of ** must.” But the sldlful and 
experienced men employed to tend the animals are very careful 
to watch for tho first sign of tho appearance of “ must ” and to 
guard against the danger by keeping tho animal in close and 
strict custody until tho period of attack has ended. Neglect in 
this respect has sometimes been attended by very serious conse- 
quences. 

A few years ago a particularly fine and intelligent elephant, 
belonging to the Indian Government, began to show signs of an 
attack of ” must.” Its keeper, an experienced man, had kno^vn 
and loved the animal for years, and on similar occasions bad been 
able to control his charge by care and kindness, without the necessity 
of keepmg the creature in confinement. But on this occasion tho 
“ must ” attack was far more severe than usual, and with disastrous 
r^ults the elephant, madly waving its trunk, dashed towards the 
dense forest. The keeper, who had faUed in watchful care, made 
a brave attempt to secure the mad creature, and was killed on the 
spot. The natives fled in terror as the creature in its mad fury tore 
the roofs from the huts and broke down great branches from the 
trees. Almost on the verge of the forest, a Government official, on 
a shooting expedition with a native, had a narrow escape. He heard 
the crash of the elephant’s body as it dashed through the trees and 
plants, and had but time to fall back between two trees growing side 
by Bide, as the huge animal, trumpeting horribly, passed close to him. 
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bat Bcemed to know exactly wbat to do, fed across the prostrate 
mountain of flesh, and held the faUen monster firmly to the ground 
The man on Choogie’s back sUpped down at the exact moment ; and 
other helpers running to his assistance, ropes were placed round 
the hind logs of the captive, and the mad monster was made 

^^"^^More elephants were sent for, and the creature afflicted mth 
“ must" was led away without further resistance to the camp from 
which it had escaped. It is sad that two hves were lost on this 
r^asion ; hut it is good to know that our huge friend, afto hemg 
TaLd ^p for a few days, in order to give him a good rest, soon 
recovered hU senses, and regained a good name as one of *0 wisest 
and most trustworthy of the thousands of elephants employed by the 

“a^y who"' read this story may wonder, hut I assure them 
that it is true in every particular. ^ ^ 
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but tho native was not so fortunate, for with one fearful sweep of 
the trunk bo w’as hurled against a tree and lulled instantly. 

Emerging from tho forest, tho elophant trampled across some 
rico fields to a village about four miles distant, in front of which it 
kept marching up and dovm as if on guard over a captured fortress, 
or perhaps meditating some plan of attack. 

Help soon came in tho person of an intrepid hunter mounted on 
an elephant not inferior in size and strength to its mad brother, and 
carefully chosen for its well-proved sagacity and faithfulness, Choo- 
gie, so this splendid creature was named, lost no time in pa5dng atten- 
tions to the mad animal. For a few moments the two stood closely 
looking at one another. When Clioogio bellowed, or waved its trunk, 
its insane friend did the same. Then Choogio calmly marched round 
its afhictcd comrade ; and afterwards the afflicted friend did the 
same to Choogio. The man seated on tho back of tho sane elephant 
began to wonder what all this meant; but he loiew that Choogio 
was one of tho sensible sort, and because he had trust be was 
patient. 

Then the “ must” elephant began to grow restless. There were 
signs of irritation in its growing restlessness, its angry bellowing, 
its swaying of the trunk ; and at last, still eyeing its comrade, the 
mad one hacked away for some twenty or thirty yards. There could 
be no doubt that it was about to charge headlong the one that had 
come to capture it. 

In a moment or two the “ must ” elephant began to move forward ; 
and the nearer it came the closer to the ground did Choogie lower 
its gigantic head. The mad one moved with each step more rapidly ; 
and as it did so Choogie bent its head lower. This action made the 
English onlookers fearful that the mad elephant was terrifying Choogie ; 
but not BO. Choogie was one of the wisest and most experienced 
elephants in all the Indian Empire ; it knew exactly what to do ; 
and it waited for the right moment. 

The moment the mad one was at close quarters, Choogie swiftly 
raised its head, timing the movement so exactly that one tusk pierced 
the^ fleshy part of the enemy’s tliroat. Then pushing upwards by 
main force the head of the mad elephant, Choogie swiftly and strongly 
turned round, with such force that the mad animal, unable to endure 
the tearing pain of the wound, and taken by surprise, reded and fell 
on its side ; and instantly his sane brother, who ^ through the com- 
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Horns 

A n, over the world we find nnimaU whose Iicads aro ornamented 
with horns. Some arc fierce, some aro gentle ; and among 
the homed kind we ean see the most graeeful of creatures as wei 
as the strongest and fiercest. In our own iand wo have the miid-cyed 
^ which never means to use its horns to do any one liarm : the 
maiive bull, which very rarely hurts any one. although ho looks so 
We^nd cross and fearful; and the goat, that lowers his head as d 
? ®J^e,dd like to toss us up among the stars. But tlie goat is a giddy 
tUngltt tub pretends I he cross, and never will and never ean do 

llornwl creatures we must note the rhinoceros, with hems 

■ the bison of North America, and the biiflalo of the Cape, 

on Its nose ; the bison o^ ^ 

'^‘'lonlv thetldest huntsmen, armed with the best rifles, dare venture 
and onlr tl jj f^ar to meet the 

[•nirgS ^r'rhVgStle antelope; and there will he no cause 


GRANNY’S CATS 


work at once to dress up Llinette and Silver King in our dolls’ clothes. 
We made a sweet-stall out of a box, and covered it with a dainty cloth, 
and laid out little plates of currants, raisins, sweets and sugar for sale. 
Minette, who was very fond of sweet tlungs, went to the stall in her 
finery, but ate up all the sweets. That was I^Iinette’s way of buying ! 
As for Silver King, he dashed out of the room with a doll’s dress and 
bonnet on, nght out into the garden, and from there into the stable- 
yard, where the groom was harnessing Violet, our pony, for one of my 
sisters to ride. Silver King jumped right on to Violet’s back ; she was 
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BISON 4VP lOCNO 


Horns 

1 LL o\CT tlio world wo find onimals wliosc holds nro oinimcnted 
ivitU horns Some nro fierce some nro gentle . and among 
the homed kind wo cm see the most graceful of creatures ns well 
ns the strongest and fiercest In our own land wo hai o the mild C} cd 

cow which ncicr means to uso its horns to do nnj ono harm , tho 
mnssiio bull which icrj rarclj hurls any one although ho looks so 
big and cross and fearful , and the goat, that lowers his head ns if 
ho would hko to loss us up among the stars Dut tho goit is a giddy 
thing tint onlj iirctcnds to he cross and never will and never can do 

much harm to us , , ,1 i , 

Among horned creatures we must note the rhinoceros with horns 
Its nose, the bison of North xkmenea and the hiiffalo of tho Cape 
These animals are not to be plaved with , tlici arc fierce and strong, 
nd onli the boldest huntsmen nmied with the best rifles, dare a enturo 
to the plains where thej roam But no one need fear to meet the 
tintid garellc or the gentle antelope, and there will be no cause 









and turning scared away, will bound off in a new direction Even the 
snapping of a twig will scare the elk of North America ” 

The moose, an inhabitant of North America, has a pair of massive 
and many branched antlers, which ho uses with great effect. These, 
however are not his only weapons, for he possesses very sharply 
pointed hoofs and will rear up on his hind legs and slash his enemy 
With lightning blows from his fore feet. 

The best known of horned animals in Great Britain are cows , 
and we will fimsh our httle description of horned ammals by teUing 
you somethmg about the cows in Asia They are very mce ammals, 
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HORNS 


but are often bo restive when the herdsman milks them that he has 
to keep them quiet by givmg them a calf to hck. Unless he did so 
he would not bo able to got a drop of milk. One day the herdsman 
went to tell his master that a poor httle calf was dead. The master 
at once skinned the babj cow and stuffed it with hay. Ho placed 
the stuffed infant under the nose of the mother She smelt it, sneezed 
once or twice, and then began fondly to lick the thing she supposed to 
be her babj The man went on milking, very pleased with Ins master’s 
plan to deceive the gentle old cow Ho milked and milked , the 
cow heked and licked , and by the time the milk-pail was filled, the 
Bluffed calf burst open WTiat do you think the mother cow did • Wept 7 
Notatall ’ She calmly began to feed on the ba> that formed the inside 
of her supposed baby f 

W. R RicnMOKD 
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THE TEA-TAUTY 


Well, Wcdncsdaj canio, and jnst at three 
Some friends camo too, and they 
Stajed on, and on, until I thought 
Thej'd never go auay. 


Tliey V ent at length ; I Jlew to dress, 
And, trjing to dress fast, 

Mj boollaco broke, 1 tore my glove, 

But I set out at ’as^, 

And reached the house nt four o’clock 
Quito out of breath — 

— Noiv SCO 

The very special friends whom I 
Was asked to meet at tea I 

E A M 
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Rob and Roy 

, • at their stable door in the sun- 

titmf “““ 

*““• areat Wends, those two, and always had much to 

They ^ere great incuua, 

^':ItW: fc»Vv:S''bap”S- tin .0 1” answered Roy. rctnrnmg 

voyage ''“°^^“,™^‘7ood Ld “HrstljS 
::5:ti:“ni^.t r»d ga™ ron.ed.os. and potted ns. Do 

y°“ .f-STverV’^l’ b'-t » “> 

^‘“Rob ioaploasod, and gave a hltlo grateful wh.nny. then eon- 
tinned— ^ gujnmcr ti^oon when we armed, and we 






ROB AND ROY 

wood in a cart much too big for him. I can see her now spring- 
ing across the turf with her whip, her pretty face flashed “inOT- 
She would have given that hoy a fearful thrashmg rf her mother had 
not stopped her. The coward ycfled as if he had been beaten whm 
he saw the raised whip. It was a good thmg for the donkey, thou Ji. 
I heard Thomas say that Miss Helen’s father had bought hun and 
given him to the doctor’s children. Now he is gettmg so fat and 
toppy and lazy ! But what is our Uttle lady domg 7 She « so late 
tJZy < ” remarked Roy, sleepily blinking m the warm sunshma 
“You may be sure she is planning bnthday kindnesses Every 
aay we to“e out somebody-invalids, chiidren. ‘^d mothers ! I 
Wer whose turn it is to-day 7 Ah. here she is ! ened Rob, and 

afterno^nr/saidt-ei^^ki.^^^^^^ 

s - h™ .. .«b 

\ve xnouguv 

a°:ii«d afthe Sge of the lawn with an old blind woman from 

'‘’'’'^hL must be sixty people here!” ansnered Roy. looking 

‘ J^Helen ^P to them with a piece of sugar for each. 

tm tea you shaU show ail these enpples how clever you are. 
, . vou so many tricks ! You must stand very close 

Thomas It- “.Ju one foot on each hack. H 

youtaTk quite slowly round the lawn I will manage to stand steadily ! 

'^%o'1IySrowa°y “he skip^ to'ente^in her friends. 

“Hondighted aU the people are!" said Rob, after they had 
perform^ aU ttir tricks, hunted for sugar m Helens pockets, and 

^’“^’';!*Th'ere TlmmaTeMlsiis^^ to the stable: we must get raady 
to take the invalids home If I could speak, I would like to teU these 
^ple that wo are the happiest ponies m the worlih ualh eve^ eom- 
C we need, and a mistress who is worth her weight m gold. 

Eomr E. Cabteb. 
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Pippo and the Funny Ball 

(PJol«4jJ B B n-ilh»~» W«)) ^ 

, „oIL alone” said Pippo one fine day I am 
- go'^S ;,{ myself And, to tell the troth, I 

i qmte able to tak than their 

am tired of jesters 7 ^ippo ' ’ there, tiD I declare I am 

dogs It’s ‘ Bppo ' namf And as for whistling ” 

tired of the ^ , , „{ disgust and set ont into the world all 

t,y ^ ““““ 

took no notice ^ brushed, and many 

Hrs y^^^^fXI-’or-Good dog'” and pass the time 
S d^ ^ Buf FIPPO^B tad remamed qmto stilllj m the air and never a 

^OTd^said he to to something in the middle of the road 

He -went on until lie ^ Ljj^e a baU it was, and 

n^hich be had never seen Bcemcd to he looking 

yet there was a p,ppo paused to stare, 

at nothing m P“Bt"= fochng quite excited. “ I must go 

Well this 13 odd, oiuch better it 

closer and discover ah ab ^ ^ ,ace as anj-thmg, 

,S not to take a m^te h^^ bore he would bo 

d I took the , . and whistling mo to come away 

crying ’ P>PP° > , to the strange object with his ears cocked 

Pippo marcuea p p. 



PIPPO AND THE FUNNY BALL 



' HE DASHTO BOBWAHD AKD STBHCE IT WITH mS PAW ” 


and liis Lead on one side. Should he speak to it ? If it were only 
a ball it would make a dog look silly to be talking to it. However, 
be gave a little sound that was half a bark and half a cough, by way 
'of ppening the conversation. There was no reply from the balL 
Pippo walked all round it carefully, but it never moved. He wondered 
if it would roll as an ordinary ball did, but for some reason he hardly 
liked ^to tap it with his paw. At last he made up his mind. 

-_“It’s d“mce morning, isn’t it?” he said with a polite smile, 
halting^ opposite the head. There was no answer. 

“ I haven’t had the pleasure of meeting you before,” continued 

Tippo 

The thing said never a word. Pippo began to feel annoyed. 

“I am quite sure you are ahve,” said he. ” And in that case — 
why, how rude it is not to answer when people speak ! Haven’t you 
any manners ? ” He had forgotten by this time all the people ho 
had passed that morning without oven a wag of the tail 

Tlicro was still no answer from the object, but, looking closely, 
Pippo distinctly saw it grin and wink one eye. 

“ There ; I said you were ahvo ! ” ho cried angrily. *‘ I won’t 
bo laughed at m that homd wayl And by a httle thing Idco you, I 
won’t ! ” 

riicn the creature put its nose up in the air and began slowly to 
walk away, n’his.waa too much for Pippo. 




PIPPO Am) THE FUNKY BALL - 

** No, indeed, yon shall not go without answering" my questions,” 
he cried. I asked you if it were not a nice morning, ^so you must 
tell me your name and where you come from'and why you wear that 
very funny and tmcomfortable coat.** 

Not a word said the other, but with a disdainful smile continued 
to walk on. Then Pippo grew very cross indeed. 

“All right!” he cried. “If you won’t stop yourself, then I 
will stop you and teach you better manners ! ” And he dashed 
forward in front of the creature and struck it with his paw. 

“ Ow-Ow-Oio-Ow-Ow ! ’* Was that Pippo howling ? Yes, surely 
— and now he was licldng his paw. What had happened ? He hardly 
knew : but the stranger had rolled into a ball and Pippo found that 
the queer coat was full of long, sharp prickles. And they had all 
stnek into Pippo’s paw. 

“ Oh f ” cried he. 

• Then the other creature stood still, smiled the scornful smile, 
and winked again. 

“ As you wish your questions answered, kind sir,” the thing 
remarked, “ it shall bo done. Yes, it is a very nice imoming — ^for 
dogs who bring their masters with them or else a little sense. As 
for my name, it is 3Ir. Hedgehog, and I come from the Wood*behincl 
you. And the reason why I wear this uncomfortable ,.coat — well, 
perhaps you may guess that reason now, sir ? And, remember,. it, is 
not uncomfortable inside, only outside . . 




PIPPO AND THE TUNNY BALL 


And with n slow chucklo Mr. Hedgehog began to move away 
once more. Pippo sat licking his paw and looking at the creature 
sulldly out of the corner of his eye, and ho said never a word. 

But ho remembered how his mother had told him what a very, 
very dangerous thing was a prickly hedgehog. And sho,li^id also said, 
Never interfere vith vhat you know nothing about, my son.” She 
had also said, too, ” Take care of your master. Take him out often 
for valks It pleases him and, besides, sometimes he knows more 
than you do.” 

Pippo made an end of licking liis paw and went hmperty limp 
home And half-way home he saw his master far away in ^ho distance. 

” What ’ ” said his master. Pippo has been for a walk withoul 
mo ? This won’t do. He is such a silly young rascal — ^ho is sure tc 
get into mischief.” 

He called ” Pippo, Pippo ! ” and whistled loud and long 

Directly Pippo hoard the call he tuclvcd his lame leg up' and 
scampered off to the whistle sound as hard as ho could go. 

Tor he thought, ” Perhaps there is some good ih masters after all. 
WcU-a-day ! ” Nauoy M. Hayes. 
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The Adjutant 

A TTE^TION ' ’Shun * ” cried the 
tall bird suddenly. **’^\Tiat*do 
L reitnnd you of ? ” 

, “A Etorlv,” said Lucy quickly. 

^ “I^did^not saj,” replied tlio bird 
demly, ‘ "UTiat am I ? ’ but * What am 
[like-?**’ - 

Itr uras an aTrkrrard question Birds, 
lad indeed all the .Zoo, ver> easily take 
jffence So Tom anH Lucy hesitated a 

itde* . 

» 

“ Come noi7,” said the bird, “what 
lo I remind you of — nead: boy » ” 

“ You are veiy much like a soldier,” 
la^d^om ’ • 

^ ** Bight ’ ” replied the bud, “ go to 
be top^of the chss ” 

•« There is no class,” said Lucy 
**'Tlicn^what are we?” asked the 
Adjutant, lookmg rerysolenm and important 
siasa in Tnrds ? ” He added after an awkward pause — ** ’Shim ’ As 
j'ou were"' ” He always said thmgs hke that when he did notloiow 
what to say » 

Tn the silence which followed the children noticed how big he 
was, and saw that his back was grey and his breast white, and that 
he had no feathers on Jiis head or neck. However, the bird soon 
began onco more — ^ 

remmd you of a soldier, do I ? ” he resumed , ** not the first 
time I have had that said of me In fact I am called the Adjutant — 
a niihtary name, isn’t it^ I thmk I deserae it” Then the 
bird put on his most mihtary expression and Lucy almost'laughed. 

“ Where do I hvc ? ” asked the bird, 

“ In the Zoo * ” said both of the children. 

“Yes, well, yes,” he replied “nght m a way But where do 
I hvij when I am m mj own countiy » It is a big country and the 
name begins aiatli I ” 

^ “ Tnduv,” *said the bo} and the girl together 

" Both go to the top of the he was begmnmg w hen he remem 



‘Aren’t we the first 



THE ADJUTANT 











bered : “ *Shun ! As you wcfo ! India 
is the very place. In that land I am 
highly respected. Are the streets kept 
clean where you hvo ? ” 

“ Yes,” the children answered, 
rather puzzled. 

“ Men keep them clean with you, 
I suppose,’* ho said. “ What would 
you do if you ' had no men for the 
work ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Lucy. 

“ Go to the bottom of the cl •” 

he began. “ Oh ! I forgot. In many 
parts of India there are few men and 
no streets to speak of — ^no poheemen, 
no scavengers — ^then who keeps every 
thing nice and healthy and tidy ? ” 

“ Do you ? ” asked Tom. 

“ Right I ” said the bird “ If it 
were the Andes or other places vultures 
might do much to help us. My iriend the Vulture, whom I never met 
till we cam<^ here, is a wonderful person for** clearing away rubbish. 
But in Tnoia* tliey^ simply^ cannot do 
without us — m t-part^! of course.” • 

I’heard dad say^” Said Tom, “ that 
the rates were awfully high Wouldn’t 
it save a lot of money if we *• had 
Adjutants to help. You "irould not need 
much pay.” » 

• (( i ” said the bird. 

Yes, but that’s not much,” re- 
plied Tom. 

No, the bird nodded ; ** anything 
from^a leg of mutton would do.’l 

I must thinlt it over,” said the 
boy and ho saluted gravely. The bird* 
stood vith hia logs apart, as tliongh to 
show ho aas standing at ease. - ‘W 
miss I uo criwl. 
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Professor Beetle, Nix, and, 
the Bear 

P ROFESSOR- BEETLE dropped his umbrella 
and his butterfly nel on the ground, took 
off his sun hdmet, and \nped his forehead 

** Nix,” be said to his nigger boy, “ here is 
a most dehghtful and convenient spot for a 
picmc So spread the tablecloth and open the 
lunch basket And mmd you do not break any 
thing or I shall giro you a month’s notice.” 

** Ya as, massa,” said Niv, obediently 
Professor Beetle looked round with satis 
faction 

“Yes” he said “I think the situation could 
hardly bo improved Upon Tins loft} tree grow 
ing at the foot of the precipice prondes shade 
and shelter, together %nth a rc&t for mv bacL 
Bo haic a charnung iieiv before u», whilo no 
enemy can approach us from bcliiud I uiJl rest 
for a few moments, and look over mv notes wjiilo 
jou prepare the meat” 

“Yans massa,” said the dutiful Liv. 
Professor Beetle, ^\ho was a well known 
t^a^ eller and explorer and the author of a num 
her of very learned works, pulled out a largo 
pocket book, and began to turn over tholeaies. 
m gathenng inatcnal for a volume on Natural 


PROFESSOR BEETLE AND THE BEAR 


“ Bat "was a very ’feclcshnit ’gator what try to gobble me up 
when I was paddling in de ribber.” 

*■ You didn’t give him time to show his real character, Nix,” 
answered the Professor. “ He came towards you with what I am 
sure was intended for a smile of welcome. And you bolted.” 

** Yassar,” Nix replied. “ I most allers bolt when I see ’gator 
smiling. Else he bolt me.” 

The Professor shook his head. “ You discouraged him, Nix. I 
was looking on from the branch of a tree I had climbed for safety — 
I mean, to get a better view of the scenery ; and, to my mind, there 
was a look of quite pathetic disappointment about the poor creature 
as it turned and crawled away.” 

He turned over several pages, and added : “ My next chapter 
is to be headed * Have Bears a Sense of Humour ? ’ Up to the present 
I have not been able to gather as much information on the subject 
as I could wish. Take your fingers out of the honey, Nix, or I shall 
give you a month’s notice.” 

” Bears berry fond of honey, massa,” said Nix, as he carefully 
licked his fingers. 

' “ I almost fancied I heard something like thunder in the distance,” 
observed the Professor.' ” But it is not possible with such a clear * 
sky.” 

He closed his notebook with a snap, and, casting his eye over the 
preparations for lunch,- said ; ” You have forgotten to uncork the 
ginger wine.” 

Nix produced the corkscrew, which he wore as an ornament in 
liis hair ; and the cork came out with such a pop that Nix fell over 
baclcwards. 

The Professor mixed himself a stiff glass of ginger wine and soda- 
water, then, with his tumhler in one band, and a sandwich of potted 
hippopotamus in the other, he leant his back against the tree and 
prepared to enjoy himself. Nix, with a sandwich which took two hands 
to hold, sat opposite, and wondered whether the month’s notice his 
master was always promising him Tv-as something good to eat. 

Between bites, the Professor, who was educating Nix in his spare 
moments, gave him instructions on the best way of subduing wild and 
savage animals. 

“ There is no need,” ho said, ** for force or violence of any kind. 
The power of the human eyo is quito sufficient. If I saw a lion or a 



PEOrESSOR BEETLE AND THE BEAR 



tiger approaclung in a threatening manner, I 
should simply fix mj eje on him and he 
would crouch at my feet and become quite 
lamhhke ” 

“ WTiich eje, massa ? ” inquired Nix 
with interest ** Dey bofe look de same to 
me ” 

** I will give you an example at the 
first opportunity,” said tho Professor “And 
now get out the swebt biscuits and the 
strawberry jam Look out ’ You’ve upset 
the honey • * 

Now, if Professor Beetle had hung over 
the edge of the precipice at the nsk of 
breaking his neck, he might have caught 
sight of the entrance to a cave 

He might and at the same tune, ho 
mightn t for the entrance was partly con- 
cealed by the trunk of the large and lofty 
tree the leaves of which afforded him such 
an agreeable shade 

All the same the cave was there , and, 
what was more, Bruno the brown bear, who 
inhabited it happened to be at home 

He was indulging in forty winks, and 
snonng so loudly as to give the Professor the 
impression of thunder, when the loud pop 
made by the cork of the bottle of ginger wine wol e him with a start 
He sat up and rubbed his eyes with his great furry paws , then 
he yawned and showed about half^a yard of tongue 



PROFESSOK BEETLE AND THE BEAR 


Then he sniffed. “ Ugh I'* he grunted, “ I could almost believe 
I smelt honey.” 

He shook his huge, shaggy head. “ I’m dreaming,” he said. 
“ It can’t be. All the same, I’ll just have a sniff round.” 

So, he rose and waddled to the door of the cave. 

“ The wind must bo getting up,” said Professor Beetle, as the 
branches of the tree under which he was sitting began to quiver and 
shake. “ And yet I do not feel the slightest breeze ” 

He was interrupted by a howl of terror from Nix ; and, turning 
hastily round, saw a great hairy head, the mouth of which was open 
in what might have been meant as a friendly grin, but which also 
showed a complete set of very large, sharp teeth. 

Nix, who had taken cover behind the lunch basket, cried : 

** Bear ! Big bear ! Fix him wid your eye, massa ! ” 

The Professor did his best. But Bruno, sniffing the honey and 
the strawberry jam and the ginger wine, and other dehghtful smells, 
did not seem the least awed by the Professor’s eye, or even to appear 
aware that he possessed such a thing. 

” Try de udder eye, massa,” implored Nix. “ He not mind 
dat one. Try de udder.” 

But the Professor, contrary to his recently expressed opinion, 
preferred to try other means, and, grabbing his umbrella, lut Bruno 
on the nose with it. Ho also tried to catch him with the butterfly 
net. 

Bruno only grinned a wider grin, and heked his Ups with his great 
red tongue. 

“ Try hofe eyes, massa I ” yelled Nix. ” Dat’II fix him, sure 
*nu£f.” 

But the Professor, who was already retreating backwards on his 
hands and knees, replied : “ This bear appears to be a very ignorant 
ammal, and quite unacquainted with the pouer of the human oyo; 
and I do not think it would bo advisable to stay and arguo the matter 
with him. So follow mo without delay, or I shall certainly bo obliged 
to giro you a month’s notice.” 

Thereupon, both Profcssor'Bcctlo and liis nigger boy, Niv, took 
to their heels and did not stop until they had put a safe distanco 
betucen themsehes and their uninvited guest. 

Bruno, who by this time had discovered tho wliercabouts of tho 
lioncy, not to mention tho Btrawberry jam, sweet biscuits, and other 
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eatables, did not seem to miss them in the 
least. 

He squatted on bis haunches in the place 
so hurriedly left by Professor Beetle, leant his 
back against the tree, and prepared to enjoy 
his lucky find to thefuU. Bust he gobbled the 
sandwiches, then he took a refreshing draught 
of ginger wine, and like a wisehear, much wiser 
than most little boys and girls, left the best — 
the honey — till the last. Not content with 
this splendid meal, when he had cleared np 
everything. Brum proceeded to lick out the 


basket. 

And if Professor Beetle could have seen 
the expression on Ins face, I think the second 
chapter of the work be was engaged in writing, 
and which was headed “ Have Bears a Sense of 
Humour?** would have been verv brief. In 
fact, it need only have consisted of two words 
— " They have** 


Ada Leokoba Harris 
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Exra£ssioi<.* 


Bulldogs 

[PholoffTxiph* by Thot PaU.) 

WT'Sj arc proud of our English birtb» but Tre have no reason to 
T T be proud of our beauty. When you meet us, there is no 
need to be frightened, for wc are kinder than we look. With children 
we are always friendly, and are savage only when made to fight. Do 
you know why 'we look so fierce ? It is because long, long ago our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers were taught to fight, and were 
trained to take part in a cruel game called “ bull-baiting ” or “ bull- 
worrying.” Our legs are short and wide apart, and our joints are 
veiy strong, so that when our doggie fathers of long ago were tossed 
by the bull the fall did not hurt them. This wicked game is no longer 
allowed. We would not even bark at a bull if we saw one now : much 
less would we try to hurt it. As we ourselves are petted and treated 
with so much kindness, our nature has grown gentle and lovable. We 
would never dream of harming those we love, and, of course, we would 
never allow an} one to hurt our friends. A tramp came to our garden 
door one day : we looked at him, but did not like his expression. J^or ^ 


“if TOU wart to *eB 03 LOOCtRO OOB BEST.” 

did ho like ours. Wo quietly ■walked across the grass to seize him, 
and ho hurried awaj’. So far as wo could understand him, ho seemed 
to be saying : “ Not any bites to-day, thank you. Good niorning.” 

If you look at a bulldog’s collar, you will sco it is covered with 
little brass gtuds. These studs remind us of the days •when wo were 
ready to fight with anidhing and overjdhing. Wo would even fight 
among ourselves. Our masters were then obliged to make us wear 
collars with short spikes in them pointing outward, so that wo could 
not 'seize ono another hj’ the throat. I much prefer the pretty brass 
studs wo wear now; wo do not need spikes, for wo seldom figJjt. 

you want to boo ns looking our verj' best you must como 
to tbo big Dog Sho^vH. My brother IvntcrfcUo and T Imvc taken 



BULLDOGS 


many prizes. In fact, the other dogs were always quite sorry to see 
us there, iniilo their masters were getting them ready for the show, 
brushing their coats and smoothing their ears, the dogs would talk 
to one another in this way : 

“ Good morning, Mr. BuUhghter. How are you, and how is 
Mrs. Bullfighter ? ” 

** Quite well, thank you, IVIr. Silky-Coat ; did you enjoy your 
breakfast biscuit ? ” 

And then would come the usual question in an anxious voice — 

“ Have you seen Katerfelto to-day ? ” 

“ No, but Boomerang is here, so there is little chance for us 1 
Some dogs are so greedy ! ” 

One day the dogs had a great disappointment. It was at the 
Crystal Palace Show. We were not there and the other dogs were 
busily comparing points, very happy indeed that Katerfelto and 
Boomerang were out of the way. 

“ Look at my broad chest and short legs,” said Tryagain. 

“ Yes,” said Strongjaw, ” but look at my teeth j they ought to 
take a prize.” 

” Hardly anyone has been to see us,” remarked an old friend 
of orurs, Bullwinkle by name. 




BULLDOGS 


“ I’ll tell you wky,” said his neighbour Bullworthy. “ Down 
there, where every one is staring, are three youngsters, and one has 
quite a row of pnze tickets round his cage.” 

“ Who is he ? ” the others asked excitedly. 

” Why ! he’s one of Boomerang’s pups, and the judge is giving 
him the blue nbbon I ” 

E. K. 






Tails 


H ave you everu'onderedivhy 
birds, beasts and fishes have 

tails ? 

In the first place, a tail is use^ 
ful as a rudder. Pish, birds and 
many animals find their tails very 
necessary indeed. 

It may sound incredible, but 
a dog with his tail cut short cannot 
“ turn ” and “ double ’* nearly so 
well as can a dog with a long tail. 
Ho misses his rudder ! 

Then again, birds use their 
tails to balance tberasolres while 
in flight and to steer through the 
air. 

Several monkeys and other 
animals find another use for tbo 
tail, that is, to grasp things and to 
hang by j in fact, it servos as an 
estra hand. 

All tlio tails so far mentioned 
are useful, but that shomi in our 
picUiro is not only not useful, but 
is a great nuisance to the owner. 

This curious bird is n long- 
tailed cock from Japan. Tlio breed 
is specially reared for the be.a«ty 
oi the tail, Inch grows to a length 
of from nine to eighteen feet , 
The bird has to be kept tethered I 
on a high porch, so that Ins tail j 
shall not bo spoilt. i 

Tor an hour or so caclj day | 
ho is taken from his perch, and ^ 
given cxorci«e, his tail having been 
first carefully tictl ap in a ball, so * 
that no harm shall como to it 1 

u» 





FINE GROUP OF LIONS 



The Llama 

W HEN visiting tlic Zoological Gardens you will have noticed 
tbo Llama’s enclosure It is quite closo to tlic spot wbero 
3 ou \vait 5 our turn to have a ndc on tbc elephant Tbo name, by tbo 
waj, sboidd bo pronounced “jama ” 

Tlio beautiful sbiguj coat of tbo llama and its graceful movomenta 
aro most attractive. You ^\•lllpc^ba^)^bo^c noticed Ibat m somo vrays 
jt resembles tbo camel, but 
the llama docs not possess a 
hump, and nliilst tbo camel 
is thoroughly at home upon 
the desert, tbo llama dc 
bghts m tlicsolitudc of tho 
mountain The reason for 
this IS not far to seek, for 
tbo llama’s feet aro un- 
suitcd to the samN of the 
dc< 5 crt It Ins tuo toes 
^\hich aro quite dnidod, 
and also possc’^jcs a pad, 
or cuduon on each Be- 
yond tins, it Ins hoofs 
ponilctl at the tips, and 
these aro of a hookcil efnr- 
acter and take tlic phcc of 
cla^^■^ T hus it conics about 
tint tins graceful andu‘^fn! 
ammal Gnds it an easy 
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THE LLAMA 


matter to tread securely over steep mountain slopes wliere a camel 
would come to gnef 

The llama is a beast of burden like the camel, but it is a cunous 
fact that it refuses to carry loads beyond a certain weight If over- 
loaded, the knowing creature will lie down and refuse to budge an inch 
unti^he weight is reduced Then, and then only, will the llama 
"go on its way. 

These ammals are found at great heights There are four different 
lands two species supplying us with, wool, the other two being used as 
beasts of burden The wool obtained from the Hama is woven mto what 
we know as alpaca, and that cool alpaca jacket your father wears in 
the summer was once growing in a raw condition upon the back of one 
of these interesting creatures 

In the long winter evcmngs young people could very well amuse 
themselves by taking pen and paper and making a hst of the vanous 
kinds of animals from whom we obtain matenal wherewith to make 
clothing 

Boys and girls who do this will be surpnsed to find what a number 
of different ammala are useful to ua in this tv ay W. P. W. 




